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King, Netanyahu summit crucial 
to future of peace process 


Herve de Charette passe par la Jordanie 

Voir page 12 


By Ahmed Shaker 

Special to The Star 
A RICH agenda is awaiting the 
Jordanian-Israeli summit that is 
due to be held this week 
between His Majesty King 
Hussein and Israeli Prime Min¬ 
ister Benjamin Netanyahu. He 
is expected to arrive in Jordan 
on Monday, the third country be 
visits since he was elected last 
May. He had already visited 
Washington and Egypt 

Few hours before Netan¬ 
yahu's arrival. King Hussein 
will be concluding a two-day 
visit to Damascus to exchange 
viewpoints with the Syrian 
President Hafez Assad on the 
stalled peace process and of 
ways to re-adivate the peace 
negotiations. 

Among issues expected to be 
discussed by King Hussein and 
Mr Netanyahu are ways of 
reviving the peace accords that 
were previously signed in the 
fields of water, transport and 
agriculture. Also on the agenda, 
are the release of Jordanian pris¬ 
oners from Israeli jails and the 
resumption of negotiations with 
Palestinians to put an end to 
Israeli violations of building set¬ 


tlements and the delay in the 
redeployment of its troops in 
Hebron. 

Since the Jordan-lsrael peace 
treaty was approved by 115 
votes in the 120-member Knes¬ 
set, nothing is expected to 
change on that score. Yet, 
observers give the summit spe¬ 
cial importance. 

. Netanyahu wanted Amman 
to be the capital of the first 
Arab country he visits, but offi¬ 
cial sources said be changed his 
decision upon the request of the 
Kabariti government 

Jordanian officials say that 
such a move would have upset 
Egypt who may have inter¬ 
preted die visit as a step to push 
her out of the peace process. 
Another reason for Netan¬ 
yahu's delay of the visit was 
because of King Hussein depar¬ 
ture to London for a minor 
operation. 

But on the eve of Netan¬ 
yahu's visit to Amman, many 
questions are being posed. Is he 
still adopting a hardline policy 
which was revealed in Wash¬ 
ington? Or has he become more 
flexible as shown during bis 
visit to Cairo last month? 


Dealing with Netanyahu 
won’t be an easy matter as an 
official source said. Netanyahu 
refuses to change his position 
which is based on bis ‘’election 
rhetoric." He claims that he 
won because his policies are 
admired by the majority in 
Israel. In addition to that, he has 
his coalition partners to 
consider. 

He also claims that his con¬ 
cepts and principles related to 
peace, Jerusalem and settle¬ 
ments are die cornerstone of the 
Zionist ideology. 

A high-level Jordanian offi¬ 
cial says that such attitudes 
won't prevent us from giving 
him a chance to explain his pol¬ 
icy. A dialogue will show 
whether he is really serious 
about peace or noL 

We can’t forget that it is his 
party. Likud who made peace 
with Egypt and it is he who 
started the Madrid and Wash¬ 
ington peace talks with the 
Arabs, the official added. How¬ 
ever. we must bear in mind that 
Likud considers Sinai differ¬ 
ently from the Golan Heights 
and the West Bank. This is 
because of historical, religious 


and military considerations, he 
continued. 

Many proposals, expecta¬ 
tions and analyses are made 
regarding Netanyahu's attitude, 
among them is the "Jordanian 
option". This is rejected by Jor¬ 
danians, Palestinians and 
Arabs. However. Netanyahu 
may seek to revive such an 
option. 

However, the visit would be 
primarily, an exploratory one. 
and Netanyahu won’t be likely 
to press such an issue, because 
of the backlash it may create. 

Analysts suggest that Netan¬ 
yahu will discuss some points 
that may carry the basis for the 
“alternative Homeland” but this 
would be made very 
diplomatically. 

He will praise the Jordanian- 
lsraeli relationship and stress 
the fact that Jordan forms no 
danger to IsraeL 

On a more controversial, 
Netanyahu is expected to call 
for a new agreement that can¬ 
cels the Oslo accords. The Jor¬ 
danian-Israeli peace treaty 
might also be subject to what 
he calls “amendments", in an 
attempt to satisfy the policy of 


Likud. 

The J ordanian- Israeli agree¬ 
ment may be taken by Netan¬ 
yahu as an outlet for Likud to 
reject the Palestinian indepen¬ 
dent state and to increase 
settlements. 

According to expected Israeli 
proposals adopted by Netan¬ 
yahu. the idea of a “semi-state” 
at Gaza will be introduced. As 
for the West Bank, Israel will 
be master of the land being 
administratively linked to Jor¬ 
dan. Netanyahu opposes 
strongly any attempt to divide 
Jerusalem. 

Although, Netanyahu fully 
perceives that these proposals 
are rejected by Jordan which 
insists on Palestinian rights in 
self-determination and building 
their independent state. He is 
expected to tackle them in an 
intelligent diplomatic way. 

' Jordanian politicians and 
decision-makers are well aware 
of Israeli intentions and would 
strongly reject them if they seek 
to hinder a comprehensive 
peace solution. ■ 


Clinton reveals anxiety over West Bank 
reports of plans to expand settlements 



Students protest increase in tuition fees 

AMMAN (Star)—More than 100 representatives of student unions in public universities staged a 
sit-in opposite Parliament Wednesday to protest the recent increase in fees for Master andPhD 
programs. The sit-in followed a series of extensive protest campaigns against the Higher Educa¬ 
tion Council's (HEC) decision last month to increase tuition fees by three limes, including credit 
hours, tuition and enrollment. 

The sit-in was organized by the founding council of the General Union of Jordanian Students. 
The council submitted an appeal to the Lower House deputies. Entitled as “an urgent appeal from 
the representatives of the students to the representatives of the nation.” it expressed students' dis¬ 
may at the “unjust decision.” The appeal described the recent hike as harmful to the character 
and stability of students. “It [the decision] ignores the interests and rights of students under the 
pretext of reducing the increasing financial deficit,” the appeal stated. 

The students promised to stand together as one bloc, using all legal means to bring down such 
a decision. They colled upon deputies to force the government to take to court cases of adminis¬ 
trative and financial corruption, especially those relating to the educational field. ■ 


By Thomas W. Lippman 

LA Times Washington Post 
News Service 

THE FIRST hints of strain in 
the relationship between the 
Clinton administration and the 
new government in rsrael 
appeared Tuesday as President 
Clinton expressed anxiety about 
reports of Israeli plans for 
expanding settlements and 
building roads in the occupied 
West Bank. 

He said he does not want “to 
blame (the Israelis) for some¬ 
thing they haven’t done yet,” 
and added that he expects Israel 
lo carry out folly agreements it 
made to negotiate such matters 
with the Palestinians. 

"We arc concerned about 
anything that could affect foe 
peace process adversely,” the 
president said at a While House 
news conference with Egyptian 
President Hosni Mubarak. 

“We expect and believe that 
Israel will adhere to the agree¬ 
ments it has already made,” 
Clinton said. He said he was 
assured by Israeli Prime Minis¬ 
ter Benjamin Netanyahu that the 
Likud government installed last 
month would honor agreements 
made by its more dovish Labor 
predecessor, “so until I have evi¬ 
dence that that is not so. I don't 
think I should go further." 

The president was respond 5 ng 
to questions from Arab journal¬ 
ists about reports that the Netan¬ 
yahu government is considering 
an end to foe bon on new Jewish 


settlements m 
foe West 
Bank and has 
revived plans 
to build two 
new high¬ 
ways through 
the West 
Bank and 
new bridges 
to foe Golan 
Heights. 

If Israel 
were to 
undertake 
such projects, 
it would be 
the clearest 
sign so far 
that the Likud 
government 
is backing 
away from 
the “land-fbr- 
peace” bar- Mubarak and 
gain 

endorsed by 

Labor, a bargain that has been 
the cornerstone of Mideast 
peace negotiations since Israel 
seized foe West Bank from Jor¬ 
dan and the Golan Heights from 
Syria in the 1967 war. 

The United States through 
several administrations has 
endorsed the land-for-peace 
trade-off and has held the 
expansion of West Bank settle¬ 
ments to be an “obstacle" to 
Arab-Israeli peace. No US posi¬ 
tions have changed “and they 
won’t change,” Clinton said. 

Netanyahu ran on a platform 
of taking a much tougher line in 



Mubarak and Clinton meet in the White House this week 


negotiations with foe Palestin¬ 
ians and Syrians than did his 
predecessor, and his cabinet 
includes officials such as infra¬ 
structure Minister Ariel Sharon 
who believe Israel should keep 
most of the West Bank and 
favor an aggressive settlement 
construction policy. 

In a meeting Tuesday with 
Washington Post editors and 
reporters. Trade and Industry 
Minister Natan Sharansky said 
Netanyahu and most cabinet 
members favor growth of exist¬ 
ing settlements through natural 


population increase but not the 
development of new 
settlements. 

"There is no policy of deliber¬ 
ately encouraging or sending 
people out there,” he said. It is 
not clear, however, how the 
government would respond if 
militant Zionists were to set up 
unauthorized settlements, as 
they have done in foe past 

Clinton said the policy of 
Netanyahu's Labor predecessors 
of letting existing settlements 
grow naturally “was not consid¬ 
ered to be a serious violation-of 
understandings that were exist¬ 


ing at that time.” The implica- 
■ don was that development of 
new settlements would be a 
“serious violation” unless they 
were approved in negotiations 
with Yasser Arafat’s Palestinian 
Authority, as Clinton said is 
required. Mubarak—who in 
nearly 15 years as president has 
evolved from reticent air force 
officer to television-comfortable 
personality able to joke in Eng- 
lish—sakl he and Clinton 
agreed on “most” of foe subjects 
they had discussed, including 
ways to combat terrorism, the 
need to continue the quest for 
peace and the evolution of 
Egypt’s economy. 

The most important message 
of his three-day visit here, Egyp¬ 
tian officials said, is that foe 
Clinton administration must not 
let itself be paralyzed by elec¬ 
tion-year anxieties over the Jew¬ 
ish vote and must stay involved 
to ensure that Netanyahu keeps 
those commitments. 

"The continuation of an 
active American role is essential 
to foe success of our endeav¬ 
ors,” Mubarak said. 

His foreign minister. Amr 
Mousa. told reporters that Egypt 
is concerned that Arafat is “very 
exposed.” having committed The 
Palestinians to peace while now 
facing foe possibility that Israel 
will not deliver all that they had 
hoped to gain. “It’s up to all of 
us, including Israel, to help 
him," Mousa said. ■ 


Talk of reshuffle mounts as 
cabinet splits over issues 


ByHamdan AI Hajj 

Special to The Star - 
LESS THAN sue months since 
Prime Minister Abdel Karim 
Kabariti formed bis first gov¬ 
ernment, political, parliamen¬ 
tary and press circles are now 
whispering loudly about foe 
possibility of Mr Kabariti car¬ 
rying out a cabinet reshuffle 
soon. 

Like all government reshuf¬ 
fles in Jordan, nothing is cer¬ 
tain until the final minute. But 
political aides expect the 
reshuffle to be major with a 
□umber of new faces coming in 
for the first time. One of the 
names being talked about is 
that of former Islamic Action 
Front (TAF) deputy Ahmad AJ 
Kassasbeh. who abstained at 
the vote of confidence session, 
a move that brought him closer 
to Mr Kabariti. He is expected 
to be offered the Awqaf and 
Religious Affairs portfolio. 
Deputy Abed Mousa AI Nahar 
is expected to join as minister 
of public works or minister of 
youth. 

Minister of Higher Educa¬ 
tion Abdallah Nsour is 
expected to be named first dep¬ 
uty prime minister with Minis¬ 
ter of Public Works Abdel 



Kabariti’s cabienU Internal splits? 


Hadi Majali becoming second 
deputy to Kabariti. Both men 
will probably change ministries 
as welL 

' Current Minister of Youth 
deputy Mohammad Daoudieh 
is expected to be named minis¬ 
ter of education and Dr 
Munther AJ Masri, who now 
runs that ministry, will be 
given the Ministry of Higher 
Education. 

Observers believe Mr Kaba¬ 


riti will try to downsize the 31- 
minister cabinet by canceling 
the three posts of ministers of 
state. • 

But former Prime Minister 
and Lower House deputy Taber 
. AI Masri told The Star that he 
does not believe Mr Kabariti 
needs to carry out a reshuffle at 
this time or at least not until 
the aid of the current extraor* 
dinary session of Parliament; 

Continued on page 2 


Vestiges of Alexandria’s cosmopolitan 
past rapidly disappearing 




By John Lancaster 

LA Times-Washtngton Post 
News Service 

ALEXANDRIA. Egypt— Once this was 
the home of the Alexandrian library, the 
greatest center of learning in all antiq¬ 
uity. The Pharos lighthouse, one of the 
seven wonders of the ancient world, tow¬ 
ered above a bustling harbor. Euclid 
developed his theories of 
geometry here. 

More recently, from the 
Victorian era through the 
1950s, Alexandria was Ww 
known for its cosmopolitan p. 

blend of Arab and EuVo- j—? p I 

peon cultures. Women in 1 * f 
evening gowns rode the 
tram to the opera. Celebri¬ 
ties like Somerset Maugham and Victor 
Mature sipped drinks in the lobby or the 
Cecil Hotel. And the city was so 
obsessed with cleanliness, older resi¬ 
dents recall, that its streets were 
scrubbed each night with soap and water. 

“There were so many elegant ladies,” 
says Christine Constantinou, a*Greek cit¬ 
izen in her laic seventies whose taverna 


WorM 

Report 


and restaurant. Elite, has occupied the 
same street corner since 1952. “It was 
like a little Paris.” 

Not anymore. Purged of most foreign 
residents in the late 1950s, overwhelmed 
by industry, pollution and rampant popu¬ 
lation growth, the Alexandria of that era 
is a wistful memory. Now, even the 
memories are threatened: Under relent¬ 
less pressure from develop- 
crs. the city’s once- 
impressive inventory of 
19th- and early 20th- 
century buildings is shrink- 
ing fast. 

T T Among the many tbreat- 
1 L ened properties is the 
grand Italian ate villa once 
occupied by British novel¬ 
ist Lawrence Darrell, who famously 
described the city's cosmopolitan heyday 
in The Alexandria Quartet. The derelict 
home has become a rallying point for 
Alexandrians struggling to save the rem¬ 
nants of their city's cultural heritage. 

“The building itself doesn’t have a lot 
of architectural merit," says Mohammed 
A wad, an architect who is leading the 


fight to save the city's old buildings. 
“But it should be protected because it's a 
link to the memory of Lawrence Durrell 
and it's part of the whole cosmopolitan 
memory of the city. Save the memory by 
saving the house.” 

To classical scholars. Alexandria is 
renowned as a center of commerce and 
culture during the Greek and Roman 
empires. Alexander the Great, who 
founded the city in 332 BC. is said to be 
buried here. But with the exception of a 
few relics—including red-granite blocks 
from the Pharos lighthouse—the Alexan¬ 
dria of antiquity is mostly hidden 
beneath the modem city. 

The city’s so-called cosmopolitan 
period dates from the early 19th century, 
when Mebemel Aii, an Albanian who 
ruled Egypt on behalf of the Ottoman 
empire, excavated a canal from the har¬ 
bor to the Nile, reviving Alexandria as 
Egypt's major port. 

With its sandy beaches and gentle cli¬ 
mate, “Alex” soon became a popular 
vacation spot for wealthy Egyptians and 
European expatriates. Graceful villas 


sprouted along the seafront 

Durrell, who died in 1990. served as 
British press attache in Alexandria 
toward the end of World War II. The 
experience was grist for four experimen¬ 
tal novels—“Justine." "Balthazar." 
“Mountolive" and “Clea”—that make up 
the “Alexandria Quartet." a story of 
romance and intrigue set in the 1940s 
and 1950s. 

An instant hit in the West, foe book 
was roundly damned by Egyptian schol¬ 
ars, who saw scant resemblance between 
Durrell’s Alexandria —a place of licen¬ 
tiousness and decay—and the graceful 
city that they knew. Durrell was accused 
of using the city’s Arabs as little more 
than colorful props for a mostly Euro¬ 
pean cast. 

But in describing foe city’s unique 
social fabric—.“five races, five lan¬ 
guages, a dozen creeds"—Durrell was on 
to something. The city’s cosmopolitan 
nature was reflected in its cultural life, 
which included a symphony orchestra 
and opera performances. French, Greek. 
Italian, Arabic and English filled the 
city's classrooms. 
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Alexandria—the city of culture 


One .of foe largest foreign communi¬ 
ties was Greek. “We had schools, 
churches, homes for old people," says 
Constantinou, the - restaurant owner. 
“Now, foe young are leaving, and the old 
people are afraid.” 

In fact, most have already left: Con¬ 


stantinou estimates the remaining Greek 
community at about 600. down from a 
peak of more than 100.000. 

The past can still be glimpsed in res¬ 
taurants like Elite, where Nubian waiters 

Continued on page 3 
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An unconventional report on Jordanian news 
and views edited by Marwan Al Asmar 


King returns home, 
condemns Atlanta attack 
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E3 Their Majesties King Hussein and Queen Noor returned 
home on Monday after a visit to Britain and Switzerland. 
They were greeted at the airport by HRH Crown Prince Has- 
san. members of the Royal Family. Prime Minister Abdel 
Karim AI Kabariti and other high ranking state officials. 

The King, who underwent a minor surgery in London, said 
his health was good. He told reporters that he SLrongly con¬ 
demns the terrorist attack in Atlanta, where the Olympic 
games are being held, and the downing of the TWA plane 
over the Atlantic two weeks ago. "The perpetrators can not be 
affiliated or considered as belonging to the human race as they 
are stripped of all sense of humanity and they lack any sense 
of morals or conscience." the King said. He said he will be 
embarking on important diplomatic activities soon. 

On Tuesday, the King telephoned Syrian President Hafez 
Assad and congratulated him on the victory of Syrian athlere 
Ghada Shouaa in the heptathlon events in Atlanta. Shouaa 
won the gold medal in that event. On Tuesday it was 
announced that the King will be visiting Syria on Saturday to 
meet with President Assad, it was also announced that King 
Hussein will travel to Saudi Arabia in early August where he 
will meet with King Fahd. 

Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu will meet with 
the King on Mondav in Amman, it was also announced. 


One more for the 
road! 

IS Very soon we'll be called a 
nation of newspapers. This 
could be a good thing if we 
had what is termed as a read¬ 
ing public. However, we 
don't. Despite this, the Prime 
Ministry keeps granting 
licenses to new weeklies. The 
latest on the market is Tariq 
AI Musraqba!. U is an Arab 
weekly that is headed by 
Mohammad Amr. It is noL yet 
known what kind of news this 


weekly will tackle, but all 1 
can say is good luck! 


Road accidents 

■ Road accidents are today a 
serious national issue. More 
than 400 people are killed 
annually through traffic acci¬ 
dents. There are also more 
than 12,000 injuries. What Hs 
more staggering is that these 
accidents cost the country 
more than JD 100 million in 
material losses. 

Being run over by cars eon- 


to; 
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It is Springtime Now! 
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stitutes 47 percent of all 
deaths and 42 1 ^ of all injuries. 
However, these do not form 
more than 20?£ of all accidents 
according to Fakhri Iskandar. 
director of the Traffic Depart¬ 
ment. More than 60*T7> of these 
accidents involve children and 
youths. 


Gulf to Jordan 


■ More and more people from 
the Gulf are spending their 
holidays in Jordan. The Minis¬ 
ter of Tourism. Dr Saleh 
Irsheidat. said that the number 
of tourists from the Gulf since 
the beginning of this year till 
now has reached 193.300. that 
is an increase of 40^. This is 
five percent higher than the 
same time last vear. 


fed up of 
the eco¬ 
nomic sit¬ 
uation. 
Peace 
with 

Israel has 
promised 
so much. 


What is happening 

■ We don’t know who to 
believe any more when it 
comes to the issue of bread 
prices. Recently, and in reac¬ 
tion to the government's deci¬ 
sion on bread, the Minister of 
Agriculture. Dr Mustapha 
Shneikat threatened to resign. 
However, it is argued that he 
was persuaded by the rank and 
file of his Democratic Unionist 
Party to withdraw his resigna¬ 
tion. However. Al Majd argues 
that there are two views within 
the party. One that wants him 
to resign, while the other trend 
urges Shneikat to stay in the 
government so he can be more 
effective. 


Bread price hike: 
What to do next? 

■ The government may now 
be contemplating a climb 
dowm on the price of bread, 
well, to put it more fairly, four 
steps down. Instead of hiking 
bread to 250 fils per kilogram, 
they may now only increase it 
to 210 fils, according to Ad 
Ditsiour. However, this plan is 
still being very seriously stud¬ 
ied by the government. Others 
say that there will now be 
three types of bread and these 
will'have different price tags. 
The first type, the one that is 
sold currently at 85 fils, will 
increase to ISO fils, brown 
bread between 160-170 fils 
while the white French bread 


Poet ends 
hunger strike 

■ Jordanian poet Muhammad 
Laffi who has been on a hun¬ 
ger strike for the last two 
weeks, has decided to give it a 
rest. Laffi. who has been sit¬ 
ting it out 
at the Jor¬ 
dan 

Writer's 
Associati 
on. finally 
gave in. 

He was 
protesting 
the fact 
that he 
had been 
unemploy ^ 
ed for a 
very long 

lime. It was only when Ihsan 
Ramzi. the director of the 


Save water, every 
drop counts! 
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How much is the price 
of gold these daysL 


will be the most expensive at 
250 fils. 


Jordan wants more 
from peace treaty 

■ People in the country may 
be feeiine 



j 



Elections for NAWC soon 


yet. in 
"fact. noth¬ 
in a sub- £ . 
stantial Rl J al 
has mate¬ 
rialized. People know that and 
the government knows that 
too. The recent visit of the 
head of the Investment 
Encouragement Corp.. Mr 
Taleb Al Rifai to Tel Aviv has 
been precisely to reactivate 
the economic investment 
opportunities that were much 
talked about when the Jordan- 
isracli peace treaty was signed 
in October 1994. Jordan 
seems to be pushing Israel to 
start on the projects in the Jor¬ 
dan valley that were the 
objects of so much planning. 
Israel is the prime beneficiary 
of the fruits of peace receiving 
over 550 billion of overseas 
investments in 1995. 


■ A three-stage election of the National 
Assembly of Women Committees (NAWC) is 
set to take place soon, said judge Taghrid 
Hikmat. chairwoman of the election's 
Supreme Committee. Coordinators of the sup¬ 
porting committees arc to be elected by all the 
members of NAWC in the first stage, sched¬ 
uled on 1st. 3rd and 4th August. Four days 
later, the elected coordinators will choose the 
members of the local committees in the sec¬ 
ond stage. These, in turn, will vote for the 
supreme body of the assembly, the Higher 
Council. 

The Founding Council of the assembly has 
stated that every 100-150 members wiU be 
represented by one coordinator. According to 
the Council, this arrangement is supposed to 
facilitate communication throughout the 
national network. Besides, activities, plans 
and programs are expected to be carried out 
and evaluated. 

Mrs Hikmat has said that coordinators in 
some districts in the Kingdom have been cho¬ 
sen uncontested. 



Judge Hikmat 


Radio and Television Corp.. 
visited the association and 
offered the poet a post in the 
corporation that he ended his 
hunger strike. Laffi now 
becomes a full time advisor 
with a paid salary. 


Albaraka Group Financial services 
sector launches Internet site 


Aqaba recession 


grows 

■ Aqaba is down in the 
dumps. Although a tourist 
city, it is presently experienc¬ 
ing a recession especially in 
the tourist and commercial 
sectors. The situation is 
becoming so bad as Israeli 
travel agencies are now mar¬ 
keting the southern touristic 
parts of the country among 
European and American tour- 
* ists according to Al Quds. 
l They are offering foreign 
tourists a free day in Petra. 
Wadi Rum and the Dead Sea. 


ALBARAKA FINANCIAL Sector Group Site on the Internet 
[Albaraka.com] was launched last month during the group's 
global financial services sector's meeting held in Amman. 
Constructed as an information rich site, with added value and 
interest. Albaraka.com contains the following: 

■ Pages with the Group Financial Services Sector's bank 
and companies information, including their services and prices 
of their products. 

■ The answers of the Group Islamic jurisprudence board to 
the questions of the participants of its various debates held 
during the past years. 

■ A form is made available for the site visitors to submit 
their persona] questions on Islamic economics. 

These questions will afterward be transferred to the Group's 
Islamic Jurisprudence board to answer through the Internet. 

■ The site prayer time page where the visitor can inquire 
about the prayer time at any city in the world including the 
Qibla direction, exhibitions 

The construction of the site was awarded to the'Arabian 
Company for Communications and Publishing, http:// 
www.Albaraka.com ■ 


LOWE condemns planned demolition 
of 10 Palestinian homes in Nablus 


NABLUS. WEST Bank-Ten 
houses, located in an older 
neighborhood on the borders 
of the Nablus municipality, 
were served demolition orders 
by the Israeli army on 25 July. 
This neighborhood of some 30 
homes has been standing since 
the I970's. and receives munic¬ 
ipal services like water and 
electricity from the Nablus 
municipality. 

These homes, however, are 
located just meters away from 
the Nablus municipal limits, in 
the so-called Area C of the 
West Bank lhat is still occu¬ 
pied by the Israeli army. 

Some of (he houses of the 
neighborhood have building 
permits, but for others the 
Israeli military administration 
refused to "issue building 
licenses fa common method 
routinely used by the Israeli 
government to restrict the natu¬ 
ral growth of Arab communi¬ 
ties in the West Bank and Jeru-. 
salem). 


These administrative demo¬ 
lition orders for having no 
building permit give only four¬ 
teen days for appeal—an inad¬ 
equate period particularly 
since the total blockade of the 
West Bank is still in effect and 
home-owners are unable to 
enter Jerusalem to seek legal 
aid. 

LA WE—The Palestinian 
Society for the Protection of 
Human Rights and the Envi¬ 
ronment condemned this cruel 
practice on the part of .the 
Israeli government. 

LA WE said continuing 
house demolition is clearly 
politically motivated, as the 
Israeli military administration 
in the West Bank attempts to 
clear Arab homes from the 
still-occupied Area C. 

Fifty-three homes have been 
destroyed and over 187 house 
demolition orders have been 
served in this year alone fa 
marked increase from years 
past), all of which in Area C of 


the West Bank or in Jerusalem. 
House demolition, aside from 
the total brutality of destroying 
a family’s home and security, 
is in contravention of the peace 
accords which forbid a chang¬ 
ing of the status quo of the 
West Bank. 

Eliminating or reducing an 
Arab presence in areas of the 
West Bank represents a clear 
violation of this principle. 

LA WE called on the interna¬ 
tional community to express its 
condemnation of ihe brutal 
practice of destroying homes, 
and to highlight the fact that 
these moves violate the letter 
and spirit of the beleaguered 
peace accords. 

It asked activists to register 
protest by fax to Israeli Prime 
Minster Benjamin Netanyahu, 
at fax; (972) (2) 664-838 and 
the General Commander of the 
Occupied Territories Uzi 
Dayan at (972) (2) 305-333. ■ 


USAir says British 
Airways-American Airlines alliance 
violates contract/competition laws 


ARLINGTON—USAir 
brought suit against British 
Airways and American Air¬ 
lines for seeking to undermine 
USAir's competitive position 
and to limit overall competition 
in US-UK markets. 

In a suit filed in federal dis¬ 
trict court in New York. USAir 
said that British Airways in its 
pursuit of an alliance with 
American airlines has violated 
provisions of its 1993 alliance 
agreement with USAir to the 
detriment of USAir. The suit 
also slates that both British 
Airways and American Air¬ 
lines are in violation of US 
antitrust laws lhat prohibit con¬ 
duct rhat harms competition. 

"Our action taken in 
response to the proposed Brit¬ 
ish Airways-American airlines 
alliance advances and under¬ 
scores the absolute determina¬ 
tion of USAir to become a 
viable competitor in key US- 
UK markets apd is in the best 
interest of USAir. iis share¬ 
holders, employees and the 
travelling public" said Stephen 
M. Wolf. Chairman and CEO 
of USAir. 


USAir's agree- 
ment with British 
Airways required 
both parties best 
efforts to complete 
and advance their 
alliance. Consistent 
with these obliga¬ 
tions USAir 

divested itself of. 
valuable routes to 
London redeployed 
aircraft and employ- * 
ees altered sched- ft. - 
ules invested in 
joint marketing ini¬ 
tiatives and undertook other 
efforts to further its alliance 
with British Airways. The pro¬ 
posed accord between British 
Airways and American Air¬ 
lines as presently constituted is 
inconsistent with British Air¬ 
ways’ requirements and obliga¬ 
tions under its existing con¬ 
tracts with USAir, the 
company said. 

USAir said British Airways 
acting in concert with Ameri¬ 
can Airlines also failed to act 
in good faith and breached its 
fiduciary duty to USAir as a 
joint venture partner. 



USAir said British Airways 
is in violation of US antitrust 
laws including the Clayton Act 
which prohibits acquisitions or 
holdings of stock or assets that 
may tend to substantially 
lessen competition. 

USAir also said (hat British 
Airways and American Air¬ 
lines are in violation of both 
sections l and 2 of the Sher¬ 
man Antitrust Acl Section I 
prohibits agreements that 
restrain competition, section 2 
prohibits the monopolization or 
attempted monopolizau'on of 
any market. ■ 
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Talk of 
reshuffle 
mounts as 
cabinet ], U 
splits El 
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He said that the govern¬ 
ment and the people have 
many other things on their 
minds. 

But recent develop¬ 
ments are said to have 
prepared Mr Kabariti for 
the reshuffle move; 
Observers believe’ the 
government is facing 
internal opposition to its 
intention to end bread 
subsidies. In particular, 
rwo ministers are said to 
have expressed their 
objection to all or part of 
the government plan, 
namely Minister of 
Administrative Develop¬ 
ment Dr Kama! Nasser 
and Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture Mustafa Shneikat. 

The cabinet decided 
Tuesday night to post¬ 
pone its adoption of the 
bread subsidies issue and 
the Lower House is 
expected to debate gov¬ 
ernment decision and the 
food supply policy of the 
Kingdom. 

But that is not to say 
that Mr Kabariti is back¬ 
ing down. He is not 
expected to change his 
mind as a result of the 
fiery speeches some depu¬ 
ties will deliver during the 
deliberations ■ 



Murad 


Murad stresses 
need for 


economic 


integration 


Amman (Petra)—Jordan with 
all its capabilities seeks Arab 
economic integration and the 
establishment of an Arab eco¬ 
nomic cartel which is capable 
of dealing with the latest inter¬ 
national developments, accord¬ 
ing to the president of the 
Union of Jordanian Chambers 
of Commerce (UJCC) Hayder 
Murad. 

During a meeting on Tues¬ 
day with the visiting Algerian 
Minister of Commerce Abdel 
Karim Hirshawi and the accom¬ 
panied delegation. Mr Murad 
| said JUCC. is interested in any 
i cooperation and coordination 
with any Arab country spring¬ 
ing out of its economic reality 
which is free and open to the 
world. 

He added that Jordan's vol¬ 
ume of trade with Algeria dur¬ 
ing 1995 reached $7.5 million 
in exports and $8 million 
imports in favor of Jordan. 

Mr Murad pointed out to the 
Importance of exchanging vis¬ 
its and holding industrial exhib¬ 
its between the two countries to 
give businessmen and peoples 
of both countries the chance to 
get acquainted with industrial 
products, investments and eco¬ 
nomic legislations in both 
countries in order to boost the 
volume of trade. 

Mr Hirshawi said economic 
development in both countries 
depends on the activities and 
role of businessmen in various 
economic fields in addition to 
holding meetings with busi¬ 
nessmen of the public and pri¬ 
vate sectors in both countries. 

The Minister of Energy and 
Mineral Resources Hashem 
Dabbas received al the same 
day at the ministry the Algerian 
minister and the accompanying 
delegation. Dr Dabbas 
expressed interest in benefiting 
from Algerian expertise in the 
field of oil and gas exploration. 
He also stressed Jordan's keen¬ 
ness on establishing gas pipes, 
as used in Algeria, in order to 
link Jordanian cities and towns 
with gas networks for domestic 
purposes. 

Jordan has dug during die 
past years more than 90 wells 
for the exploration of oil. it has 
also given oil and gas explora¬ 
tion concessions to a number of 


international companies. 


Dabbas told the Algerian minis* 
ter. On his part, the Algerian 
minister extended an invitation 
to Jordanian experts to visit 
algcria and have an overview 
of Algerian achievements in 
these fields. 

Minister of Transport Nasir 
Lawzi met the visiting Algcn® 1 
and discussed transportation 
agreements signed between dw 
two countries, possibilities 
reaching other agreements 
especially in the field of land 
and sea transportation. ■ 
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A partnership with Europe 
is a must for development, 
panel stresses 



Mr Al Moasher (left). Dr Al SaJcet (center), and Mr 
Amman. 

By Munther Hamdan 

Star Staff Writer 

WITH THE formation oF the Jordan-Europe Business Associ¬ 
ation (JEBA). the economic relations between Jordan and the 
countries of the European Union enters a new phase of coop¬ 
eration. The association is one of the many results of the 
Amman Economic summit that was held in October ] 995. ft 
stressed the need for more investment in the region and the 
enhancement of the role of the private sector. 

In an attempt to assess the already established relations 
between Jordan and Europe, the JEBA held last Tuesday a 
panel discussion in Philadelphia Hotel in Amman. The event 
W3S opened by HRH Prince Firas bin Ra'ad, honorajy presi¬ 
dent of the JEBA. and attended by prominent Jordanian and 
foreign economists and businessmen. 

“The decision to establish relations between Jordan and the 
European countries has been adopted by the European Par¬ 
liament in 1994 and widely discussed in the Barcelona con¬ 
ference that was held last November at the EU Mediterranean 
foreign ministers meeting." said chairman of the panel Bas- 
sam Al Saket, a former minister and a top economist. 

Dr Al Saket stated that there is an economic movement 
between Europe and the Middle East that is currently going 
on. He added that Europe’s exports ro the Middle East 
reached $50 billion while the exports of this region to Europe 
were S35 billion. 

The decision to go for a joint partnership with the EU was 
studied carefully by successive governments in the last dec¬ 
ade. HM King Hussein's letter of Appointment to Prime Min¬ 
ister Kabariti. earlier this year, pointed out to the importance 
of building a strong EU-Jorda/iian relations. 

“Jordan wouldn't have been able to enter into a partnership 
without a carefully studied national plan and without being 
fully prepared." said Mr Anees AJ Muasher, leading business¬ 
man and a former finance minister. 

He added that there is a need for the adoption of a policy 
of openness on all levels. "This will transfer Jordan from a 
developing country inro one of the developed countries. ” 

Jordan is able to be an active member in the new partner¬ 
ship with Europe since it has adopted an economic reform 
policies. Panelists agreed that without building economic 
relations with the international community and creating a 
system of free trade, it will cease to grow. 

Mr Muasher said that the government in this country must 
boost democracy, stop its constant interference in the privaie 
sector’s affairs and facilitate investment. He added that there 
should be more coordination between the public and privaie 
sectors on the one hand and between the private sectors on 
the other. 

According to the businessman, facilitating investment 
requires the activation of the Intellectual Property Rights and 
reconsideration of customs fees. “The Government perfor¬ 
mance in encouraging privatization has not reached the 
required levels.” he added. 

However. Dr Nabeel Amman, secretary-general of the 
Ministry of Planning, downplayed the optimistic tone of 
Muasher’s speech saying that Jordan is still suffering from a 
bad economic situation. He said that Jordan suffers from a 
deficit in the budget and trade balance, increased unemploy¬ 
ment. and an increase in the number of people who are 
below the poverty line. “Jordan's most acme problem is its 
small market," he added. 

Amman said that Jordan’s EU partnership agreement has 
not been signed yet. The agreement consists of three divi¬ 
sions. First, the political and the security issues which is a 
precondition to h safe and free trade. The second is the eco¬ 
nomic and financial side which recommends the setting up of 
a free trade Zone in a transitional period of 12 years. The last 
part of the agreement is the social which calls on the elimina¬ 
tion of immigration controls that force the people of the south 
to move to the north to improve their living standards. ■ 


Jordan-Israel joint 
airport under fire 

AMMAN (Star)—The joint Jordan-Israeli venture concerning the 
setting up of an airport in Aqaba that would serve both countries 
have recently come under fire from the Israeli Ministry of Trans¬ 
port! With a change of government, it seems that there won't be a 
joint airport for the people of Aqaba and Eilat, after all. 

In the past, the ministry had given such a facility its unquali¬ 
fied approval, but it now says thar the joint airport should not 
replace the one that exists in Eilat. The ministry proposes that the 
joint airport have its airfield in Jordan and two terminals, one in 
each country, with the Israeli terminal serving international 
flights destined for Eilat. Local flights, however, would continue 
to land in Ei/at. 

On another level, and according to the Ministry, the bus route 
between Amman and Tel Aviv has proved a major success. The 
buses are full on Sunday and Thursday in particular and almost 
full on other days. Most passengers are either Israeli Jews holi¬ 
daying in Jordan or Israeli Arabs visiting families. ■ 


Vestiges of Alexandria’s 
cosmopolitan past 
rapidly disappearing 


Continued from page 1 

in white dinner jackets circu* 
late amid blue-checked table¬ 
cloths and art-exhibition pos¬ 
ters from the 1950s. Nearby 
is Pastroudis. the patisserie 
and cafe where DiyreH’s 
characters used to meet for 
glasses of arak. 

Alexandrians trace the 
beginning of the city’s 
decline to 1956, when most 
foreigners left Egypt or were 
expelled by then-President 
Carnal Abdel Nasser in the 
aftermath of the Suez crisis. 

Their departure had a pre¬ 
dictable effect, as movie 
houses dosed and foreign 
performers dropped the city 


from their itineraries. "Hardly 
anything comes to Alex," 
says Saber Hamouda, who 
teaches English literature at 
Alexandria University. "They 
all play in Cairo." Even the 
American consulate, a fixture 
in Alexandria since the early 
i9th century, recently shut its 
doors. 

“It used to be a semi* 
European city.” says A wad of 
the preservation society. 
"Now it’s similar to any other 
city in the country. It’s totally 
Egyptianized- Today’s Alex¬ 
andria is a monoglot city- 
one race, one language, one 
creed and fundamentally 
Islamic” * 



• Prime Minister Abdel Karim Kabariti receives Mr Abdel Rahman Al Mansouri, the Saudi assistant foreign minister at 
the Prime Ministry, Tuesday. Mr Mansouri delivered a message from the Saudi Foreign Minister concerning His 
Majesty King Hussein's eminent visit to Saudi Arabia that is expected to take place in the first half of this month. The 
peace process and bilateral relations were also discussed 

President of the JPA, Seif Al Sharif 

‘...We aim to regulate the 
profession so that it adheres 

to its ethics....’ 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr Seif 
Al Sharif, the newly elected 
president of the Jordanian 
Press Association (JPA), is 
also the general manager of 
tiie Jordan Press and Publish¬ 
ing Company (Ad Dustour). 
He talked to The Star’s Kaed 
Al Abed about the latest 
development in the press 
Reid. Excerpts follow: 

Many accused the pervious 
JPA council of negligence and 
that it did not do its job prop¬ 
erly towards journalists and 
the profession. Do you agree 
with this view and what is 
your agenda for improving 
the situation of the 
association? 

1 do not agree with the view 
that the pervious JPA council 
was negligent I was ihe vice 
president. The council was 
doing its job and made all 
efforts to serve the profession. 

In the past, we did not give 
the JPA the proper media pro¬ 
motion. because the pervious 
council had no determined 
agenda, and this is the only dif¬ 
ference between the current 
council and the past one. Cur¬ 
rently, our agenda, has a spe¬ 
cific framework, hopefully to 
be achieved within a two-year 
period. 

I am personally committed to 
achieving my program which I 
presented to the general 
assembly. 

1 am optimistic with regard 
to the new council, and I 
believe that we will push for 
more gains to the association 
and journalists. 

You succeeded in releasing 
three chief editors who were 
arrested recently. Despite the 
government’s confirmations 
that it wfll soften its hand on 
the press, journalists still 
worry. What will be your role 
in diminishing such 
practices? 

The term “arrest” is wrong, 
they were only held in custody. 
We in the association reject 
such a measure against journal¬ 
ists, because holding any per¬ 
son in custody is conditioned 
by two factors: first, when the 
person's address is unknown, 
so they hold him till the time of 
trial. Secondly, when the 
authority wants to protect a per¬ 
son who committed a crime 
from any revenge attempts. The 
kind of crime that journalists 
may commit do not require 
such a procedure, it is a crime 
related to press and publication, 
and the address of the journalist 
is known, so there is no need to 
imprison a journalist. 

Of course we are not against 
the legal procedures of trying 
any journalist who violates the 
law. In this regard, we demand 
the reactivation of article 49 of 
the Press Association Law, 
which permits the association’s 
representatives to auend the 
legal hearings. 

Concerning press and publi¬ 
cation offenses, I differentiate 
between custody which we 
oppose and trials, which we 
agree on. 

In the past 10 days, three 
chief editors were held in cus¬ 
tody, something we considered 
as an attack on the press. In 
fact, it was not so. it was a kind 
of pressure on some of the chief 
editors of the weekly press, 
because some said it bypassed 
some rcdlines. particularly the 
moral side. 

I was promised by the Prime 
Minister, the Minister of Infor¬ 
mation and the Minister of Jus¬ 
tice to stop such procedures, 
because they distort the image 
of Jordan outside. 

What are the main points 


of conflict between the 
JPA and the govern¬ 
ment over the draft law 
or the association which 
was presented by the 
government, and to 
which you proposed 
some amendments? 

We disagree with Lhe 
government over some 
articles in the draft law. 
But i am optimistic that 
the law will pass through 
its constitutional stages 
without obstacles, 

because we believe it is 
an achievement to sit and 
converse with the govern¬ 
ment, which has the right 
to present draft laws. 

The draft law was 
handed to the JPA two 



^4/ Sharif 


weeks ago: we presence 
amendments to it. We agreed ists who are involved in per- 


on many articles 
over others. 


and argued 


What arc the points of 
disagreement ~~ 

These are limited to six main 
articles; the first concerns the 
definition of press and publica¬ 
tion institution and the defini¬ 
tion of a journalist The govern¬ 
ment wants to include the 
employees of the Jordan Radio 
and Television Corp., as mem¬ 
bers of the association. The 
government defines the press 
institution as that which spreads 
news and information, through 
readable, visual or audio means. 
Our definition of the press insti¬ 
tution is that which only deals 
with print media. 

Another point is that, we 
believe that journalists should 
work on a full time basis, the 
government say they should 
not 

As far as the subject of the 
disciplinary council is con¬ 
cerned. the government wants 
to assign a judge to head the 
council, who does not belong to 
the press body. We oppose this 
and insist that the judge should 
be from within the press body, 
and who has at least 15 years 
experience in the field.. 

Wc both agreed on a manda¬ 
tory membership in the 
association. 

How are you going to deal 
with the sensational press, 
that publishes material which 
contradict the ethics and mo¬ 
rals of the nation? 

In the meeting of the general 
assembly in April this year, we 
came out with a code of honor. 
In other words, we aim to regu¬ 
late the profession so that it ad¬ 
heres to its ethics, taking into 
consideration our social morals 
as an Islamic country. 

The code of honor was added 
as article number six in the JPA 
draft law. it was also included 
in the draft law of the govern¬ 
ment. but there are differences 
in the wording. Regarding hon¬ 
or code, we insist on handling 
this case from within the associ¬ 
ation, to avoid external interfer¬ 
ence. 

The pervious JPA council 
banned journalists from nor¬ 
malizing relations with Israel. 
Some accuse the JPA of not 
practicing its rules against 
those who defy this decision? 

In lhe current council we 
have not yet discussed the issue 
of normalization, we still slick 
to the pervious council’s 
decision. 

The former council differen¬ 
tiated between two issues: one 
is related to Jordanian journal¬ 
ists who are given assignments 
by their institutions to do cover 
stories in Israel which is legiti¬ 
mate. since we have a peace 
trcaly between Jordan and 
Israel. 

Tlic second concerns joumal- 


sonal initiatives and visits: in 
this sense we see it as normali¬ 
zation which is banned by the 
JPA. We oppose normalization 


whatever concept it has. either 
social, political or economic. 

How are 30a going to put 
an end to the argument 
between the owners and edi¬ 
tors concerning the post of 
the president and the seats in 
the council of the JPA? 

In the current council there 
are three seats for owners, 
three for editors and three for 
the Jordan News Agency. 

In the draft law. we canceled 
these quotas, we also increased 
the number of the council 
members from nine to 10. We 
added some conditions to this: 
Lhe candidate for the presiden¬ 
tial post should have been a 
member of the JPA for the last 
10 years, and five years for the 
council candidate. In fact this 
was a proposal from the gov¬ 
ernment which we agreed on. 
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By Rued Al Abed 


Don’t worry, Zambia 
recognizes your diploma 



Dangerous news 

mr Do you know that there arc 70,000 Jordanian students 
who hold the two-year community college diplomas. Lately 
Lhe government ceased to recognize such certificates, but 
how, it might be asked? College diplomas are set by the Min¬ 
istry of Higher Education. They are official! Well, the gov¬ 
ernment does not accept holders of these diplomas in any of 
its departments. But they are legal, people could be heard 
protesting! 

We remember in the early 1980s. when community’ colleg¬ 
es were first established, a wide-ranging debate about the 
merits of rwo-year diplomas was opened up. Many then op¬ 
posed such a plan for their own reasons. The government and 
the whole of the educational sector defended such an idea 
with all their might arguing that such colleges would be for 
the good of the country, since they were supposed to provide 
different fields of specialization that could not be handled by 
the government. 

The idea was then to produce a more technical cadre, one 
that was lacking in the country. Educational experts argued, 
and quite rightly, that the country was over-loaded with uni¬ 
versity degree holders. 

This was the ultimate. The government took the decision: 
many businessmen, officials and university professors en¬ 
tered the race, embarking on the educational business. Com¬ 
munity colleges, public and private, thrived in the country, 
with more licenses than ever being given to open up these ed¬ 
ucational establishment. And qualified graduate talent was 
produced to bridge the gap in the labor market, but the unsta¬ 
ble employment policy blocked this success. 

Many of those students are still on the waiting list of the 
Civil Service Commission (CSC): some have been waiting 
for as long as eight years. The commission will not help to 
provide them with employment in any of the government de¬ 
partments. They form about 50 percent of the CSB waiting 
list, which includes about 128.000 names. 

On its pan, the government has no answer for her ad hoc 
decision to prevent those graduates from employment, which 
contradicts the simple duties of the government: the right of 
work to its citizens. 

Many families have expressed their astonishment over 
such a devious official attitude, warning the government of 
the social consequences. We join our voice to theirs, and say 
the issue of banning community college graduates in the pub¬ 
lic sector is unacceptable. 
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FREE FRIDAYS 
TO SAY THANK YOU! 


Fastlink 
Announces 
Official 
Holiday 
From Billing! 

As a token of our appreciation 
of our subscribers’ support 
and understanding, 
we at Fastlink say, 

"take the day off ... 
and well take the charges off "l 
All day Friday, every’ Friday in August, 1996 
from midnight Thursday to midnight Friday 
all local calls will be FREE!* 

* Offer applicable only to moWc-origmaang coils. 
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Jordan Mobile telephone Services 

For more information, 

please call us at 863 750 or 111 on your cellular. 
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Our Say. . . . 


Settlements are antithesis of peace 

THIS WEEK’S announcement by Minister of Infrastructure Ariel Sharon of plans 
to build two highways in the West Bank and other reports that Prime Minister Ben¬ 
jamin Netanyahu has approved plans to build new settlements and expand existing 
ones on the Occupied Territories do not bode well for the peace process. 

For many weeks, world capitals, especially Washington, have been dampening 
growing fears about the fate of the Middle East peace process under the new Likud- 
led Israeli government adding that deeds not words and slogans are- what matters. 

But with all indications pointing to a new wave of settlement activities in the oc¬ 
cupied areas, it looks as if the new government in Israel is adamant on translating 
its promises into deeds no matter what the political cost. 

It is no longer a matter of intellectual debate that Jewish settlements are a major 
hurdle in the road to a just and lasting peace in the region. The expansion of settle¬ 
ments and building new ones is a brazen violation of the agreements signed be¬ 
tween the PNA and Israel. The settlements deprive Palestinians of every hope of an 
end to an Israeli occupation of their land. Redeployment of troops becomes mean¬ 
ingless if more settlers are allowed to dig in. More expropriation of Arab land 
means alienating those among the Palestinians who still believe in a political settle¬ 
ment. It brings the entire region into a state of confrontation between radicals from 
all sides. It breeds terrorism, extremism and denies generations of Palestinians from 
hope of determining their own future- on their land. 

Building and maintaining Jewish settlements is the antithesis of peace in the Mid¬ 
dle East It is the ugliest form of colonization which denies the rightful inhabitants 
of their basic rights on their own land. Adopting such a policy can ooly mean one 
thing; demise of the peace process and the birth of a new phase of confrontation be¬ 
tween Arabs and Israelis. 

The Jewish settlements are a time bomb and all parties to the peace process know 
that their existence will not only delay and complicate a just solution to the problem 
but will definitely take the initiative out of the hands of politicians and land it into 
the hands of militants. 

Why then is Mr Netanyahu choosing a path that will only take the region back¬ 
wards? Such a gamble will not pay. We say this because we know that more than 
two million Palestinians cannot be expected to sit idle while their historical 
homeland disappears. We say this because we know that once the Palestinians 
lose hope and feel cornered as a nation, their response will become predictable. 
We say this because we know that settlements mean, by the end of the day, the, 
annihilation of the Palestinian national identity. 

Turning the West Bank into a cluster of cities and villages, ift effect Bhantu- 
stans, will leave the Palestinian people no option but to fight back. Mr Netanya¬ 
hu's path is not only anachronistic, but suicidal as well. He will soon discover the 
error of his wavs. ■ 


Letters to the Editor 


TWA Flight 800: 

Predictably media turns on muslims 

To the editor: ly that such missiles are possessed by Middle 

East groups according to French authorities. 
Predictably the US media has turned on In fact the media have been remarkably si- 

Mnslims in the Middle East as the likely ter- lent about US military activity in the area of 
rorists who bombed the TWA Flight 800. the crash. Could it be that an accidental 
CNN in its reporting today may be the shoot down of the TWA plane by the US mil- 
first to do so, but other media pandits can’t itary is being seized upon as another oppor- 
be far behind. Mr KaHstrom, the FBI haves- tanity to revive the bogey of Islamic funda- 
tigator in charge, says that in 48 hours, per- mentalism? 

haps, the FBI may be prepared to say wheth- A responsible media should be making 
er it was a bomb or missile that brought sure that all who had means, motive, and op- 
down TWA Flight 800. Does CNN know portanity to down the TWA plane be thor- 
something that the FBI doesn’t as to what onghly investigated. It should not be point- 
caused the TWA plane to blow apart? tag the finger at Middle East Muslims. And 

Are the Muslims and Christians in the an entire faith should not be demonized. 
Middle East the only ones who had the 

means, motive, and opportunity to bring Enver Masud 

down the TWA plane? We don’t think so. In Email: <wisdom@his.com 

fact, if the FBI determines it was a missile (The Wisdom Fund, 

that shot down the TWA plane, it is less like-' http://www.twf.org) 
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Post-modernism and the 
quest for a global outlook 


By Khairi Janbek 

PARIS—Philosophy, which has 
been known as the love of wis¬ 
dom or the love, of the ancient 
Greek goddess of wisdom, So¬ 
phia, by and large, has become 
(he term that determines the 
world outlook of societies and 
individuals, aptly described in 
German as Weltanschauung. 

In the lands of abundance, 
capital accumulation, and cul¬ 
ture of mass consumerism, that 
is propounded by fierce individ¬ 
ualism. a marked philosophical 
divergence has taken root away 
from the traditional concerns of 
the classical, and neo-classical 
schools of thought They are .the 
notions of (being) and (essence), 
and the nature of (ethics). 

It is more or less towards an 
incomprehensible thought sys¬ 
tem that reflects a lesser desire 
to accept diversity within such 
social systems in the form of 
post-modernism. It would be a 
tall order to attempt to define 
modernism, let alone attempt to 
define post-modernism, yet sim- 
plistically, it means more of the 
same on a global leveL 

In the absence of any chal¬ 
lenging international ideological 
philosophy, especially after' the 
end of the challenges of Marx¬ 
ism, and the shift towards meta¬ 
physics in the schools of exis¬ 
tentialism, the road was clear for 
post-modernism to become the 
backbone of uniformity advo¬ 
cated for the whole world, but¬ 
tressing in the meantime, its 
own brand of a socio-economic 
and political agenda. 

Any society failing to grasp 


the vagueness of this philosoph¬ 
ical outlook, and does not incor¬ 
porate it for its own way of Hfe. 
has come to be left to its own 
devices in a manner of sink or 
swim. 

One wonders nowadays, 
whether the IMF and the World 
Bank are working through this 
outlook, or merely working 
through abstract numbers bn ac¬ 
countants’ sheets. Where “would 
that leave the UN as ari interna¬ 
tional institution? Perhaps the 
answer lies In attempting to de¬ 
fine the stage of pre-modemism. 

Ironically, this post¬ 
modernist structuralism, with its 
efforts at synthesizing individu¬ 
alism with conformity, selfish¬ 
ness with generosity, had failed 
the dialectal relations challenge. 
It is succumbing to the emer¬ 
gence of a post-structuralist phi¬ 
losophy. that does not only de¬ 
stroy the existing structural 
thoughts, but proves their futili¬ 
ty and meaninglessness. All that 
is in die name of deconstructu- 
ralism. 

As the lands of need and want 
watch the global interplay be¬ 
tween the contradictions of the 
philosophies of international 
conformity on the one hand, and 
the each for his own on the oth¬ 
er, the schism of differences be¬ 
tween the worlds, have become 
as large as the worlds them¬ 
selves. 

The rejection of diversity, 
and indifference to others, are 
becoming the shirting beacons 
of guidance for the many sup¬ 
porters they have in the lands of 
abundance. Philosophy is no 
longer the domain of Ivory 


Towers, but has climbed out of 
the high walls of academia, and 
into the streets of the common 

rrwm 

The ebb and flow in the con¬ 
tradictions of those two brands 
of thoughts can be seen dearly 
in the supposedly unifying struc¬ 
tures of foe EU and Nata More 
dangerously however, is when a 
world outlook imbued with in¬ 
ternal contradiction comes" to 
play a serious role in the affairs 
concerning our world. ' - , - 

If one philosophical outlook 
and its counterpart are playing 
simultaneously an important part 
in foe shaping of public opinion 
in foe West, then perhaps foe 
love of wisdom mus t creep into 
our academic halls to assess foe 
damage of lagging behind. This 
is due to our perpetual suspicion 
and ultimate rejection of any no¬ 
tion that demands the power of 
reasoning. 

The development models that 
have been imposed on us at 
times, irrespective of their na¬ 
ture, have all been based on phil¬ 
osophical schools, our challenge 
to them, and in rejecting them. 
They have always been based on 
economic indicators, and, or, so¬ 
cial values rather than compre¬ 
hensive premises. 

The reason for that is nothing 
to do with any crisis in Arab 
thought, but merely due to ad¬ 
dress the issues outside the ques¬ 
tion of philosophical outlook or 
(Weltanschauung). 

Our philosophers have forced 
themselves previously, either 
into foe straight jackets of what 
could be termed as Nasserism. 
Arab nationalism, and 


Ba'arhism, or the otters, who re- 
’ jeered, the specificity of the 
Arab nature of world outlook. 
They became foe willing recip¬ 
ients of the wisdom of the West, 
with innovative thought being, 
sacrificed to the diktats of the 
liberation of Palestine, electrici¬ 
ty, or bread and butter issues. 

We still heroically stick to 
anachronistic notions when 
dealing in our uneven relation¬ 
ship with the developed world, 
throning occasionally the terms 
of neo-colonialism, and neo- 
imperialism, when in effect the 
danger is far more serious and 
much related to philosophical 
currents—Western outlook that 
spill occasionally into oar 
world, and much detached from 
economic domination. 

Clearly we cannot remain the 
passive recipients of the contra¬ 
dictions in the philosophical 
outlooks of post-modernism 
and deconstructionism but we 
cannot also be the willing vic¬ 
tims of particularism. 

The philosophical challenge 
ahead for a world outlook, will 
be dominated by the advocates 
of uniformity and exclusivity, 
and those advocating the ethos 
of unity in diversity. Before the 
former settles to a state of siege 
that vilifies any concept that is 
divergent from its world out¬ 
look. the latter must energetical¬ 
ly inject its moral alternative 
into the classrooms and other 
domains of the common man so 
that extremism does not become 
the legitimate method of 'de¬ 
monizing on the one side, and 
the only acceptable method, of 
resistance, on the other. ■ 


Eden of Suez 

An insider’s view 


By William Rees-Mogg 

WHEN EVENTS one has seen 
become history, it gives one a 
strange feeling, like a goose 
walking over one's grave. The 
Suez crisis, which began 40 
years ago, is now almost as re¬ 
mote as the Boer War. The 
leading figures, including An¬ 
thony Eden, President Nasser, 
President Eisenhower and John 
Foster Dulles, are long since 
dead. Their states of mind are 
so different from those of the 
1990s as to be hard to recap¬ 
tures Subsequent events have 
proved many of their expecta¬ 
tions to have been false. 

. I had an insider’s view. In 
19SS, as a young journalist on 
the Financial Times. I was 
asked by a publisher to write a 
brief life of the new Prime Min¬ 
ister, Sir Anthony Eden. He 
agreed to give me some access, 
a few early letters and a couple 
of hours reminiscences, sitting 
together in deck chairs in foe 
garden of Downing Street We 
got on well together, and I was 
asked to help his speech writ¬ 
ing team with the economic ar¬ 
guments. 

In foe summer of 1956,1 was 
chosen to fight a by-election, 
in Chester-le-S freer, a safe La¬ 
bour seat among Durham min¬ 
ers. Nasser made his speech an¬ 
nouncing foe nationalization of 
the Suez Canal in late July. My 
by-election in September 
turned out to be foe only one 
fought in the crisis period. The 
Conservative Party Conference 
was held at early in October, 
with a big policy speech from 
the Prime Minister. 

At foe end of October, in se¬ 
cret collusion with Israel, Brit¬ 
ain invaded Egypt; in Novem¬ 
ber, under Ahierican pressure, 
we withdrew; in January. Eden 
resigned, partly on grounds of 
ill health, and partly because 
the policy had collapsed. Har¬ 
old Macmillan became Prime 
Minister. 

■ Both Eden and Nasser had 
got. it wrong. Eden believed 
that foe British imperial tradi¬ 
tion was still strong enough to 
allow us to play a major part in 
foe politics of the Middle East, 
that British influence in the oil- 
producing countries was a na¬ 
tional asset which could stiD be 
defended and used. The truth 
was that Britain no longer had 
the power to carry out this role, 
which had already passed to the 
United States. 

If there were to be Western 
intervention again, it would be. 
American-led. as in the Gulf 
War. 

Nasser saw himself as foe 
hero of Arab nationalism, 
which be thought could -be 
based on Egypt. He focused 
Arab hostility on Israel. He dis-. 
.trusted, and even despised, the 
traditional Arab rulers. He 
would have been amazed and 
even disgusted to learn that 40 
years later kings and sheikhs 
would stilJ be ruling Saudi Arar 
bia, Kuwait and foe Gulf states, 
and disappointed to learn that 
Israel has survived, is at peace 
with Egypt and is even making 
peace with foe Palestinians. He 
was hostile to Islamic funda¬ 
mentalism, and : greatly -under¬ 


rated its power. 

The last stages of 
Eden's political ca¬ 
reer were a person¬ 
al as well as a pub-. 
lie tragedy, though 
he had a surprising¬ 
ly happy period of 
private life in re- 
. tirement In decid¬ 
ing that he had to^ 

* meet the challenge' 
that Nasser had 
.thrown down,- he 
turned from a life¬ 
time of skillful di¬ 
plomacy to foe role 
of a man of action. 

He was not temper¬ 
amentally suited to 
that role, at the end Nasser 
of my biography 1 
attempted an assess¬ 
ment of his position immedi¬ 
ately before Suez, ft contains a 
sentence I now find surprising. 
"One can go through his career 
and scarcely find an issue of 
foreign policy on which he has 
been proved wrong." I was 
considerably more critical of 
his domestic policy. 

No doubt my praise of 
Eden’s judgement in foreign 
affairs went too far. Yet in 
1956 it did not strike people as 
odd: His resignation early in 
1938 in protest at Chamber¬ 
lain's appeasement policy, his 
wartime role and his part in the 
development of the post-war 
institutions, his leadership of 
the Geneva Conference on 
South-East Asia in 1954, were 
al! great achievements. Yet 
now he is remembered largely 
for Suez. 

Why did he do it? There was 
strong political pressure to take 
some action, very much tike 
the emotional pressures in foe 
first days after the Argentine 
invasion of the Falldands. 
WKIen ! went up to Chester-Ie- 
SGreet in September. 1 toured 
the constituency -in an old- 
fashioned loudspeaker van, 
urging the Durham miners not 
to "appease Colonel-Nasser." 
They had no more wish to ap¬ 
pease Nasser-than Eden did, 
and thought the Labour leader. 
Hugh GaitskelJ, was being 
ratter wet. But of course they 
voted Labour,, as they always 
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did. 

Eden was too serious, about 
international policy to do what 
he thought was wrong because 
foe public wanted it. In many 
of his speeches, and in all his 
private conversation, be revert¬ 
ed to foe analogy of foe rise of 
Hitler. He saw Nasser as a dic¬ 
tator, and considered that ag¬ 
gressive dictators could be 
stopped only by early and firm 
action. He blamed himself, as a 
young Foreign Secretary, for 
having failed to oppose foe 
Gqrman remilitarization of the 
Rhineland in March, 1936. 
which he looked back on as foe 
last time Hitler, could have 
been stopped without a world 
war. To a large extent he made 
his mistake at Suez because he 
wanted to avoid repeating what 
he had come to regard as his 
mistake over the Rhineland, 20 
years earlier. 

Today, we tend- to think of 
Nasser as less dangerous than 
he was. Eden was probably 
right about Nasser’s intentions. 
He did hope to dominate the 
Middle East, - which would 
have been damaging to Europe 
and the United States. He was 
not a mad dictator like Hiiter. 
but he .was an expansionist and. 
a nationalist, like Mussolini. 
He was a charismatic leader, 
but not a cooperative states¬ 
man. 

Eden also retained too much 
of what one could call foe Sec- 
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and World War consciousness. 
Both the Anglo-American alli¬ 
ance and the idea of vast strate¬ 
gic decision stood for him 
where they had in 1945. He 
recognized that John Foster 
Dulles, the American Secretary 
of State, was an opponent, but 
he did not believe that Eisen¬ 
hower, his war-time partner 
like would turn on him when it 
came to foe point. 

As the crisis -• developed, 
there were many stories that 
Anthony Eden was emotionally 
unstable, was taking ampheta¬ 
mines, lost his temper in Cabi¬ 
net, and so on. He did have a 
hysterica] temper, like his fa¬ 
ther, thought I never saw him 
lose iL At the speech-drafting 
meetings he was calm, reason¬ 
able, decisive, courteous and al¬ 
ways in command of himself. 
He was a difficult man to write 
speeches for as he hated strik¬ 
ing phrases and would always 
take them out of any text He 
thought they did more harm 
than good. He was wrong about 
Suez, wrong about Britain’s po¬ 
sition, wrong about the Arabs, 
wrong about the United. States. 
But he made a historic blunder 
for' mtelligibre' reasons. "Suez 
was the dramatic end of the' 
British Empire. Act Rve Scene 
Five, and it has become his epi¬ 
taph. ■ 

The Times 




Hunger 


IN ALL foe analysis qffoe 
cabinet of Mr F.rbakan’aod 
bis statements abour Tur¬ 
key's membership of Nato 
and the EU. none proved 
more damaging for the. Is¬ 
lamic Prime Minister aid 
his ally Mrs Citier, than the 
hunger strikes taking place 
in the prisons of Turkey . - L 
Although the governs 
roent tried to project the ■ 
hunger strikes as mstiti-. 
ments for making political 
demands, the fact remains 
that the political orientation: 
of the .prisoners and those 
of the ethnic Kurdish origin 
of most of them, has abso- 
lutely nothing to do wifo 
simple demands of improv¬ 
ing the notoriously' iB- 
. managed incarceration con¬ 
ditions in Turkish jails. The 
government must be careful 
in its handling of this affair, 
before foe indictment of 
prison conditions, becomes 
the indictment of the sys¬ 
tem itself. 

Turkey lobbied hard to 
have preferential treatment 
wifo foe EU. and as'a-Jong 
standing member of -Natp 
with foe highest numerical 
personnel contribution^ it 
feels that it earned a place 
within European structures. 

But and as before, had. 
the question- of human 
rights always plagued. foe 
country’s application to ehr 
ter the European dub; it is . 
here again to taunt Mr Er¬ 
bakan and his Foreign Min¬ 
ister Mrs Ciller. Wifo the 
recent threats and pressures 
exerted by the leading 
countries in foe.EU, and the 
open declaration of the so¬ 
cialist MPs in the European - 
Parliament, to block finan¬ 
cial assistance scheduled 
for talks next year, confron¬ 
tation seems to be-the only 
prospect on the agenda.. 
Certainly, the situation is 
. vety tough, and it is- very 
easy to foil into the trap of 
hinging almost: everything 
on the prestige of foe state, 
and then make more mis-' 
takes when already existing 
ones could. be remedied. 
Absolutely, one does not 
suggest, that : foe. Turkish 
government should ideally 
. sit out the death after death 
that increase foe tension 
with th<? population, and 
threatens foe internal as 
well as " foe international 
credibility of Mr Erbakan’s 
team. 

Prison hunger strikes, 
have been a method of re¬ 
sistance for many years,- 
most notably, the ones tak¬ 
ing place in Irish prisons 
undw the complete knowl¬ 
edge and supervision of the’ 
then government of Mrs 
Thatcher. International re¬ 
sponse had been muted at 
foe time,- but then again, 
Turkey is not Britain, and 
Mrs Thatcher is far from 
being a leader of an Islamic 
party that runs foe govern¬ 
ment. 

As foe Turkish justice 
minister indicated, storm¬ 
ing the various prison loca¬ 
tions to restore order and 
bring back authority of the' 
state, is a prerogative of an 
independent country' that 
does not take much notice, 
of international press re£ 
ports. Such a statement 
may cany a hidden in^; 
sage that has been yeijiptk 
until now by Mr Erbakan^ 
assurances of the Westfuf 
his intentions to their 
ally. . : /..jJM 

Do the remarks pf:;fo£ 
justice minister reflect ' 1 '^ 
opinions of tte prime“mg&- 
ister, or, are they the- 
uct of a moment of iftfet&g: 
cal flourish showiug^m 
highly irritated Turias h^ff 
ficiai? Either way, foestnf 
ari on is very difficult nc rrt, 
and it is hoped that the goVr 
eminent wfil not stumble aL 
foe first , real hurdle. The - 
difficulty'is in the facrtbal 
foe issue is totally internal, 
but as - well; commands 
plenty of ihtematipnaC 
rent!on. . .. 

Luckier governments." . 
usually opt for either plan / 
eating their nationals, arid 
hope for understanding in- "■ 
ternationafiy, or placate in¬ 
ternational public opinion 
and then hope for the best i: 
at home: But how is-Mr-BK \ 
bakan to play_ his. cards^ ^ 
when-both locaf as welTas •?. 

international opinion are. ^ 
demanding restrakitanffne-' 
gbtiations7 : - 
The battle for; th6'jSpri|r 
of Turkey has 'sttWedsifT 
earnest, but b'eri iL 1 ®® 
rank and file.offoeiR^p 1 ^ 
Patty, demand- fanib- t^ 
leader 

Ms pre-elections promises, ; 
mainly on foeisnuam^ui^. 
al front, Mrs fe 

most ready watctttg; ; pfe' 
haps to the ,detrimta£? f - 
the coalition:W^^ y/- ^ 























Business 

scene 


|l In its 1995 annual, the 
Jordan Export Develop¬ 
ment and Commercial 
ok : ,1 " 1 - rh e a n Center Carp- said that 

r? D >nei 0 f Jordanian exports reached 

.**0^ JD 244 million due to the 

and 5 signing of commercial 

“7 ihe Elj'Pn- contacts with neighboring 

5 P««- This -is a nse of 
lamrc Pri^ 'J f<r»‘ 66 % over 1994. Imports 

l H a,| > MrsrSt in 1995 were at JD 27 

punge r Sln , million, a drop of 44% on 

,n Prison?^S- *994- Tl* corporation 

Although V< participated in 13 intema- 

J leni tnej J* ^ tiorcti exhibitions in 

” Un §i.T itr - 0 Pr(^ South Africa, Dubai, Ger- 

7 enL -' for m? *s c- many, Russia. Belgium, 

demands. Greece. Japan, UAE, 

that ih e po/m'* Egypt. Syria, Oman and 

°f the Dn r ,J % lmq. Spot transactions 

°f l he ethnic 1 !? *»/ and cwitracts with these 

of most r.f .K ' countries were estimated 
■oteK ntirhin ^ at $14 million. 

? irr ‘Ple d em 2 * 

*ng th e ■ The A1 Hassan Indus- 

managed *"al area in lrt>id experi- 

diuon’s in Tuh 0 ^: enced tremendous indus- 

SovemmeniiJ.^^' trial growth in 1995. 

*n i;s hjndiin- , lfk ^ Import licenses ai a capi- 

belore r_h e 0 ^ £ - tal of JD 26 million, were 

Prison cr.nd.Ti^ «»**■ Fees at JD 

the rndi-im ^-ht- 1,300,000 were collected. 

t-’jT, Cni ,J f is Other 254 licenses were 
Turivv 1 issued free of fees at JD 

*»* ^ 7 ™- 

w ith ihe EL' T^‘ 

sundine m. , ^ ■ Jordan offered a tender 

with the J? *'■ w buy 30 - 000 tons of 

personnel ?, sugar to be delivered next 

feels ihai™ | k . September and October. 

within EurnnS ^ 1 The last date fixcd for 

But and peans l* submitting ofFers is 15 

the j u «n * August. This quantity is 

riuhK alwju 1 10 dclivercd j, n IW0 

countn. \ anni Phpi - stages (each 15,000 tons). 

ler lh • c pplhai ®> Jordan consumes about 

h ' . u t “ ra| ***. 13.000 tons of sugar 

ev ^ month - 

*"*' ■ Exports of the Jordan 

eVe^Sd T Cement Co., in the first 
b -. ,J ? b half of *96 went up bv 
on-n‘d't , lheElE ' 86 % to reach 451 000 
U^uon« 6 . ions al $ 1 8.9 million. The 
«P orts wcre for Syria. 
-• ni. 10 Mod- \V es[ Bank and Gaza. 

)„..?**** ** Saudi Arabia Md die 

, v ' * ne " > 4 *-® Mesho Islands on the east 

uivn 5 ie:ns 4: cost of South Africa. The 

prospect .'luheiftai company’s exports last 

. jrrtjinlj. uie sum? year were estimated at 

••cr- uush. and mi: $ 41.7 million, while Jor- 

ea,;. io idll imoikc dan imports of cement in 

niriCing almos rue 1995 were $602.1 thou- 

vn nc pr.'ihee ol fr; sand. The company's total 

anj trirr make rat: production last year was 

lakes when duns 3,1519 million. To 

. : '^ ld be strengthen the company’s 

APfOltiih. ox te economic ties with Syria, 

sugger : mat m . j, has recently agreed to 

S° % • TT,msm 1 *“*■& v-sell Svria 200.000 tons or 
s;t out Lh«r death * 2 /;* 'cement of $8.4 million. 
ihj! incrta* 

u;;? the piipulax-'.j b Total new investment 

th' , ?jk' n ‘ ^ lam: ; projects f r0 m the begin- 

’" ei - f* m“B of this year to last 

crembd!!.' oj July cached 171 because 

tc,sm of the new Investment 

priori hungn * Encouragement Law. The 

hj'-c been j fw®™ bi^est beneficiary is the 

I'T m .■ industrial sector at 138 

tnn>t n«abh. the w ; pro j e cts. The hotels see¬ 
ing pDce m Ins' - [or , 25 projects, hospi- 

undcr the cunwp *; tals. five and marine 

L’di'v and iupemsi* transport and railway, one 

then fio^rane* project Total investment 

Thacfce: i n i em3 ® for these projects is JD 

iipoovf fcjJ . 253 million. Foreign con- 

the time, hut • tribudons in these are JD 

Turif; i> w* 51 million (20%). On the 

Mr> Tnj^nrr is top is the industrial sector 

bemit J l« JeT at a 69% share. 
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Food crisis looms by 2005, says 

syndicate expert 


AMMAN (Star)—it is not 
water that will be the major 
problem that faces the Arab 
world in the next century. By 
the year 2005. the Arab region 
will face a major crisis in food 
shortage, says the Secretary 
General of the Arab Foodstuff 
Industries Union (AFIU), Dr 
Falah Jabir. 

The Arab world has become 
a major import of food com¬ 
modities. Since 1990. the 
region imported half of its total 
consumption. Last year, the 
total food bill in the Arab world 
amounted to $35 billion. This 
consisted of grain, wheat, dairy 
products, meat, vegetable, oil 
and sugar. Dr Jabir said. 


**Our output is relatively 
good, however, it grows only at 
a rate of two percent while our 
consumption is growing by 
seven percent annually/' he 
added. This is due to a rise in 
population and income.” Dr 
Jabir continued. 

It is the sharp hikes in food 
prices that affected this region 
the most. Wheat prices are up 
by 100 percent. Dr Jabir said. 
But food prices are accentuated 
by the issue of water security. 

"There are widespread agri¬ 
cultural areas in the Arab 
world, yet it is not fully used 
or exploited because of the 
water shortage." 

Dr Falah said what is needed 


New coins won’t affect the 
dinar, CBJ confirms 

■ Last week, the Central Bank of Jordan has offered new 
coins of dinar, half-dinar and quarter-dinar denominations 
at total value of JD 3.5 million. 

The assistant governor of the Central Bank, Mr Moham¬ 
mad Jassim said these won't have a negative effect on the 
value of dinar. On the comrary. the dinar value is improving 
because of the increase in foreign currency reserve, increas¬ 
ing demand on the dinar and the existence of foreign cur¬ 
rency have led to improvement in the dinar, he added. 

The new coins were issued after a careful study of the 
needs of the market. The new coins cost less and Iasi longer 
( 25 to 30 years in circulation). Paper banknotes have a 
much shorter life span. 

Until last May, the Central Bank issued monetary units at 
JD 1,0267 billion, among them were JD 10.8 million in 
metal coins. This is a fall of 9.5% compared with last April. 

The idea of circulating a 50-dinar denomination has been 
put back, Mr Al Jassim continued. 


is a comprehensive Arab 
renaissance. "Wc have to 
make a more effective use 
of manpower, land, 
finance, technical develop¬ 
ment and production tech¬ 
niques in order 16 achieve 
self-sufficiency,” The food 
expert called for a unified 
Arab strategy to face the 
needs ol‘ the future. 

With a population of 
265 million, the Arab 
world consumes nearly 42 
million tons of grain espe¬ 
cially wheat, while it only 
produces 20 million tons. 

Dr Jabir warned that in 
the year 2005. Arab coun¬ 
tries' needs will be a 100 
million tons of wheat. He 
said chat money is not the 
issue here, because there 
will be plenty of that. M 
What is needed is a 1 
greater cooperation 
between the Arab countries, 
because food will come to 
serve as an acute national 
security issue in the area. 

Another member of the 
AFIU. Mr Abdul Illuh al- 
Hamawi said that, for instance, 
there is too much waste in 
bread consumption in Jordan 
estimated between 15 percent 
to 20 percent of what is 
imported. 

"We import approximately 
680,000 tons, and the waste is 
150,000 tons annually. The lat¬ 
est import value of one ion is 
$234, thus, (he waste estimated 
would be hetween $20-535 mil¬ 
lion," he said. 

"People arc buying extra 



Profits of Jordan Tobacco 
register and increase in 
share value 

■ The Jordan Tobacco and Cigarettes Co., increased its shares 
on the local market by 33 percent. Also, it raised its output by 
33 percent and hopes it will reach 40 percent by the end of 
this year. 

The company hopes to increase its paid-up capital from JD 
lOmillion to reach JD 13.5 million. 

A report on its mid-annual sales this year reveals a rise of 
more than JD 19 million as against only JD 5.829 million in 
the same period last year. 

The company generated profits of JD 1.526 million in the 
first half of this year compared with JD 387.7 thousand in the 
same period last year. 

Italy loans Jordan $13 million 

■ The Italian government is to offer Jordan a soft loan worth 
20 billion Italian Lires($13 million), in contribution to Jor¬ 
dan's economic reform program. The loan will finance Jordan 
imports from Italy. Interest rate on this loan is 1 percent, 
repayment is over a 30 years with a grace period of 12 years. 


More wheat production needed to avert impending food crisis 


quantities of bread, the remain¬ 
der is thrown into the rubbish, 
he maintained. 

The problem is that persons 
do not exactly know how much 
they consume or actually need, 
because there is no fixed bal¬ 
ance or budget for bread in the 
family, he added. Many would 
disagree with him on this point. 

Dr Jabir said that the price of 
wheat wifi increase signifi¬ 
cantly in the year 2000 due to a 
rise in consumption and reduc¬ 
tion in production. 

This year, the world output 
of wheat will reach 545 million 
tons and consumption will be 
at 565 million tons. 


This pushes us to look for 
other alternatives. Dr Jabir con¬ 
tinued. The concern is on the 
rate of women who can ration¬ 
alize bread consumption and 
prevent any waste of even a 
small piece of a loaf. 

There musr be a high stan¬ 
dard of awareness among citi¬ 
zens to start a monthly budget 
that protects our society from 
bread waste, Mr AI Hamawi 
concluded. 

Dr Jabir pointed that Jordan 
is ai preseni producing 60.000 
tons of wheat, this can be 
improved to raise production 
to a 100.000 tons. ■ 


Credit cards boom 
in Lebanon 


CREDIT CARD Services has selected Deluxe Data's Con- 
ncx Select and Advantage software to enable the expansion 
of plastic card and ATM services in Lebanon. Using the new 
software solution running on a fault tolerant Tandem plat¬ 
form, Credit Card Services will be able to handle substantial 
growth in Lebanon card and ATM transactions. The Deluxe 
Data software is part of a SI.5 million investment by Credit 
Services in a new technology infrastructure designed to sup¬ 
port the fast growth of the Lebanese economy. 

Local Lebanese banks are today introducing a wide range 
of credit card and ATM services. In addition to local consu¬ 
mers keen to enjoy the latest banking services, the return ol' 
international business to Beirut has resulted in substantially 
increased volumes of outbound credit card transactions to be 
processed. Credit Card Services, which provides card pro¬ 
cessing sen-ices to 12 Lebanese banks, expects the volume of 
card transactions it processes to grow by 50% per year during 
the next five years.'■ 


A three-year decline at AFM 
has not dampened optimism 


Delay in oil-for-food implementation 
presses hard on Aqaba 


AMMAN (Star)—Everyone 
agrees that the latest political 
events in the Middle East, 
especially after the signing of 
the peace accords with Israel, 
have created a mood of uncer¬ 
tainty in the Amman Financial 
Market (AFM). The market has 
suffered because of the local 
and regional economic and 
social fluctuations, according 
to . the annual report of slock . 
market brokers. 

However, dealers are opti¬ 
mistic after three years of 
decline in trading on the AFM 
and the sharp fall in shares. 
Shares ai the begining of this 
month plunged beyond the 140 
points psychological barrier at 
' 135.9 points^ 

Observers at the financial 
market prefer to wail and see. 


They say it is too premature to 
embark on any steps or plans lo 
support activity at the market 
or strengthen share prices. 
Above all. they see it as 
impractical. 

Dealers put the blame for 
this state of affairs on govern¬ 
ment. They argue that the Cen¬ 
tral Bank’s firm policy of 
increasing the interest rate has 
led lo a credit squeeze. This has 
succeeded on mopping up 
liquidity in the market. 

Sharp losses were recorded 
since the beginning of this year. 
Market analysts say the losses 
are between 14 percent to 20 
percent. 

At the Lop comes industrial 
shares which registered a loss 
in value of 23.5 percent, then 
comes the banking sector at 


18.7 percent,'followed by the 
service sector at. 15 percent and 
insurance at only 3.9 percent. 

Until last week, the volume 
of financial trading at the orga¬ 
nized and parallel markets was 
JD 121.3 million. This repre¬ 
sents a fall or 58.8 percent 
compared with the same period 
last year. The market value of 
shares at the organized and par¬ 
allel markets is JD 3.1 billion. 

The market has to achieve 
JD 200 million, which is an 
important psychological barrier 
to the strength of the market. 
However, Foreign investors 
still compare their contracts of 
purchase with the 1993 stan¬ 
dards when the top rate of deal¬ 
ing was 33 percent, while it 
was only 12 % last year. 

Analysts say that dealers 


now arc paying for the haphaz¬ 
ard speculations between 1992 
and 1993 when they misman¬ 
aged the cash liquidity that was 
provided bv returnees from the 
Gulf. 

After July 1993. the decline 
started after much stability that 
was characterized by high rates 
of economic growth. Dealers 
then thought that such a 
decline is temporary and they 
did not expect it to last for 
three years. 

Nevertheless, market observ¬ 
ers still expect improvement in 
the performance ol shares sup¬ 
ported by local banking corpo¬ 
rations or foreign investments, 
particularly after the statement 
made by the international 
donor states to support Jordan 
withSl billion.® 


Reform program led to 
debt reduction 

AMMAN (Star)—The financial 
policies adopted by the government 
since starting the economic reform 
program in 1989 led to a cut in 
debts of the Kingdom to $6.3 bil¬ 
lion, Mr Marwan Awadh, minister 
of finance said. 

Total written off debts were $773 
million: USA cancelled $637 mil¬ 
lion. Britain $71 million and France 
$65 million. 

Jordanian officials arc making 
contacts at present to convert some 
debts to investment projects, some Awadh 
Save already been converted includ¬ 
ing $55.5 million with Germany. 

$30.3 million with Switzerland. $50 million with Britain and 
$5.1 million with France. 

On his latest visit to Jordan. Mr Hervc De Charettc. the 
French foreign minister announced that Franee has decided lo 
convert 53 percent of Jordan's debts to investments H37 mil¬ 
lion) so the total will be $142.1 million. 

Mr Awadh added that contacts are made with Finland to 
convert its debts of $5.1 million to investments and local 
projects. 

USA also has agreed to give Jordan a soft long-term-loan 
worth $200 million from the American Exports Bank to 
Finance Jordan imports from USA ■ 


Algerian oil company 
seeks cooperation 

AMMAN 
(Star)-—An 
Algerian dele¬ 
gation 

recently vis¬ 
it ed Jordan lo 
hold talks 

with officials 
at the Natural 
Resources 
Authority on 
the possibility 
of co¬ 

operation in 

oil excava- prime Minister meets Algerian delegation 

lions. "Sona- 

irack,” a well-known Algerian oil company, is planning to 
carry out oil excavations in Jordan. 

The two sides discussed the data related to available ser¬ 
vices in the field of drilling systems, seismic survey and 
stressed the need to boost cooperation in exchanging expertise 
and advanced training for Jordanian and Algerian cadres. 

At the end of their visit, the Algerian delegation headed by 
the Algerian Minister of Commerce. Mr Abd Al Karim Al 
Hirshawi. met with the Prime Minister. Mr Abdel Karim Al 
Kabariti in the presence ol' the Minister of Trade and Industry, 
Mr Ali Abu AI Ragheb. The two sides discussed the develop¬ 
ment of closer cooperation between Jordan and Algeria. ■ 


AMMAN (Star)—The Aqaba 
port, which is the main outlet 
for Iraqi imports, is still suffer¬ 
ing from losses since Iraqi ship¬ 
ments ceased because of the 
UN sanctions on Iraq due to its 
invasion of Kuwait in 1990. 

The volume of commodities 
Lhai are re-exponed to Iraq saw 
a sharp faJJ estimated at less 
than a quarter of the normal 
levels before the Gulf crisis. 

A report by Jordanian busi¬ 
nessmen indicated that Iraqi 
imported foodstuff materials 
via Aqaba fell by 28 percent in 
the first half of this year as a 
result of a delay in the imple¬ 
mentation of the oil-for-food 
formula which was signed 
between the UN and Iraq last 
May. 

Figures by the Federation of 
Jordanian Shipping Agents, 
indicate that in the first half of 
this year. Iraq imported, via 
Aqaba, 237545 tons of three 
basic commodities, sugar, rice 
and wheal. Thfs shows a 
decline of 28 percent compared 
ro Ihe 330655 imported ions in 
the first half of 1995. 

This decline is because Iraq 
has postponed the import of 
grain while awaiting the imple¬ 
mentation of the oil-for-food 
formula. 

However, Iraq imports in 
1995 showed a rise of 17 per- 
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Aqaba waits mercilessly 

cent compared with 1994, as 
they were up from 387668 ions 
to 685455 tons. 

The report revealed that the 
volume of total cargo received 
through Aqaba port in the first 
half of 1996 went down by 3.6 
percent as they were 5.35 mil¬ 
lion (including re-exports to 
Iraq) against 5.55 million tons 
in the first half of 1995. 

The exports were stable at 
3.1 million tons, however 
exports of phosphate and Pot¬ 


ash represent 2.8 million tons 
of total exports. 

As Aqaba is the main port 
for discharge of shipments, 
shipping agents hope that it 
will receive 30 percent to 40 
percent of Iraqi purchased 
foodstuffs that are stipulated by 
the formula with the United 
Nations. Jordanian officials at 
Aqaba provided competitive 
low prices for delivery in a bid 
to attract more Iraqi shipments. 


9 _ 


Saudi bank given top marks 


CAPITAL INTELLIGENCE— 
announced that it has lowered 
its long-term credit rating of 
the Riyadh-based Saudi Ameri¬ 
can Bank (SAMBA) from AA 
to AA-. The short-term rating 
is reaffirmed at A -1+ and the 
bank has been assigned a stable 
outlook for the next twelve 
months. 

SAMBA operates through a 
management contract under the 
strict guidance of Citibank 
which owns 20 percent of its 
shares, with total assets of US 
$10.9 billion at end 1995. 

The bank is the largest for¬ 
eign joint venture and third 
largest bank in Saudi Arabia, 


and a recognized as the leader 
in the local market, SAMBA is 
financially sound and well 
managed. 

However, the downgrade of 
the rating reflects a degree of 
concern over deterioration in 
the bank’s asset quality- In 
1994 and 1995, provisions for 
doubtful loans rose sharply, 
reflecting difficult economic 
conditions in Saudi Arabia. 

SAMBA also wrote off sub¬ 
stantial amounts of non- 
performing assets, predomi¬ 
nantly in the pri vat e/ 
commercial and credit card 
sectors. 

Despite these actions, the 


provisioning coverage has fal¬ 
len from a level of 167 percent 
of bad loans at end 1993 to 
only 64 percent at end 1996. 
The interim results for the six 
months of 1996 show provi¬ 
sions of $37 million, represent¬ 
ing a 125 percent increase over 
the corresponding period in 
1996. 

The first half 1996 net 
income consequently decreased 
by six percent to $127 million, 
and the continuing measures to 
improve provisioning coverage 
levels will almost certainly 
result in lower earnings for the 
year as a whole. ■ 
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De Charette meets with Palestinian 
delegation at Jerusalem 

■ The French Foreign Minister. Herve de Charette. arrived 
in Jerusalem last Tuesday and 
met with a Palestinian delega¬ 
tion at the French Consulate 
in Jerusalem. Also, he met the 
Palestinian leader. Yasser Ar¬ 
afat. in Gaza. They discussed 
the state of the peace process. 

The Minister of Higher Ed¬ 
ucation at the PNA, Dr Hanan 
Ashrawi. said that Mr de 
Chareue didn’t visit Orient 
House in Jerusalem because 
of Israeli pressures. 

De Charette is the first for- , 
cign minister in Europe to " Charette 
visit Jerusalem since Benja¬ 
min Netanyahu's victory in the Israeli election last May. 



Israel rejects air flights from Jordan 
to Haifa 

■ Jordan has recently asked Israel to simplify the bureau¬ 
cratic procedures involving its flights to Haifa, but the Israeli 
Civil Aviation Authority refused such a request 

Royal Jordanian has*recently complained that its planes, 
namely Royal Wings, are forced to fly over Lod Airport for 
25 minutes before they are allowed to start their descend, ac¬ 
cording to Al Quds. 

Jordanian officials had also protested that their planes face 
a three-hour delay because of stringent security procedures 
before they are allowed to take-off from Lod Airport The 
flight between Tel Aviv and Amman takes only 13 minutes. 

Preparations for a Palestinian 
publishers association 

■ A preparatory committee for a Palestinian publishers as¬ 
sociation was recently formed. They include: Mohammed Al 
Beilawi of the Dar Al Farouk. Ali Nasir Al Din of the Uni¬ 
versal Bookshop and Mahir Al Dusuqi of the Arab Culture 
House. 

The committee is working on the draft for the union's in¬ 
ternal system to be submitted to its general assembly for rati¬ 
fication. 

A telegram was sent to the head of the Arab Publishing 
Association informing him of the preparations for the setting 
up of a Palestinian association. The latter welcomed the step 
and invited members of the preparatory committee to partici¬ 
pate in the Arab Book Fair that is expected to be held in Lib¬ 
ya in September. 

Appeal to save 25 tile factories from 
bankruptcy 

■ The Palestinian Association of Tile Factories appealed to 
the Palestinian National Authority and the international com¬ 
munity-. who are regarded as the sponsors of the peace pro¬ 
cess. to impose pressure on Israeli authorities to allow the 
export of tiles to the markets of the West Bank and Israel. 

Since last December, the Israeli authorities have imposed 
a ban on the exports of Palestinian commodities. About 25 
tile factories, established at total costs of more than $20 mil¬ 
lion. are on the threshold of bankruptcy. 

The factories recorded a monthly loss of $1 million and 
increased the already worsening unemployment rate by 5000 
jobless people. 

The Association called for a comprehensive effort to solve 
these problems and support the existing industries rather 
than buildine new factories. 


Palestine's favorite radio 

■ A recent opinion poll by the Palestinian Centre for Public 
Opinion in Bait Sahur showed that 50.9 percent of those 
polled believe that the Voice of Palestine (VoP) represents 
the Palestinian masses view point, while 32.9 percent said 
that the radio represents both the official point of view and 
that of the masses. About 34.6 percent of respondents said 
that Israel Radio is their favourite station compared to the 
32.S percent that chose the Voice of Palestine radio. 

Other favourite stations included Amman Radio (11.6 per 
cent). Radio Monte Carlo (9.6 percent) and the BBC (4.8 
percent). The poll, which was prepared by Dr Nabil Kawa- 
kali, covered 325 people from the Hebron. Jerusalem. Beth¬ 
lehem and Ramallah aovemorates. 


Orthodox Jews protest 
plan to allow traffic on 
Sabbath 

By John Daniszewski 

LA Times- Washington Pest News Service 

OCCUPIED JERUSALEM—In a massive show of strength, 
tens of thousands of ultra-Orthodox Jews marched, danced 
and sang in the streets for more than three hours last Satur¬ 
day. closing down one of Jerusalem's main thoroughfares in a 
protest against allowing traffic on the Sabbath, the Jewish 
holiday. 

Skirmishes with police were light compared to conflicts in 
previous weeks, and scuffles and rock-throwing that broke 
out after the demonstration seemed more pro forma than 
passionate. 

Eighteen-year-old Brian Leflcowitz summed it up last Sat¬ 
urday night, standing in an alley as all around him Israeli 
police with billy clubs chased after yeshiva boys, whose black 
frocks and side-locks flew behind them as they ran. 

“When they go bruising after the people, the people go 
bruising after them." said Lcfkowitz. a vacationer from New 
York. “They want to see some action too." 

it was the fourth consecutive weekend of street skirmishes 
over Lhe emotive issue in Jerusalem of whether Bar Han Street 
should be closed to vehicles on the Sabbath, from sundown 
Friday to sundown Saturday, out of respect for the Orthodox 
Jewish population. 

The Supreme Court is due to rule within days on the legal¬ 
ity of a plan by the new government of Prime Minister Benja¬ 
min Netanyahu to close the street.during prayer times Friday 
and Saturday, a total of 10 hours. 

Many secular Jews want to keep the road open. Complain¬ 
ing that the proposal amounts to a hoax. Jerusalem City Coun¬ 
cilman Oman Yekutieli predicted that if the street is legally 
closed for even part of the Sabbath, militant residents will pre¬ 
vent traffic there all day long. 

The times are on 'the side of the religious parties, Yekutieli 
said. Having played a large role in Netanyahu's election, they 
will demand in return the new government's support on social 
and religious issues. ‘The wheel is turning back and turning 
back fast." he said. 

But a supporter of the marchers, schoolteacher Miriam 
Ryder, said it is the secularists who are unreasonable. The 
overwhelming majority in the area is religious, she said, and 
need the street as a pedestrian walkway as they do not drive 
on the Sabbath.* 


Foreigners not surprised by 

Olympic bombing 


By Mary Williams Walsh 

LA Times- Washington Post 
News Sen-ice 

BERLIN—A few days before 
a bomb rocked the Atlanta 
Olympics, a group of editors 
and reporters at Munich's 
respected Suddeutsche Zeitung 
newspaper found themselves 
in a friendly back-and-forth 
over the prospects for a secure 
Games in the United States. 

Spons Editor Michael Ger- 
nandt led the charge for the 
majority on the cosmopolitan 
staff, who thought the Atlanta 
Olympics seemed made for 
disaster—a drive-by shooting, 
an assault-rifle attack by a 
crazed gunman, a terrorist 
bomb blast or some other 
horror. 

“(Gemandt) went down the 
list: Waco, (cult leader) David 
Koresh. the Unabomber.” 
recalled senior foreign affairs 
columnist Kurt Kister. ticking 
off a depressing roll call of 
American wackos and fringe 
elements. "He said that if 
something is going to happen 
at a modem Olympics, it will 
be aL the Olympics in 
Atlanta." 

Kister. who lived in the 
United States for five years, 
argued—to no avail—that the 
United States is much more 
complicated than its stereo¬ 
typed foreign image: an any¬ 
th)'ng-goes land blighted by 
gun-worshipping members of 
the National ■ Rifle 
Association. 

When word reached Europe 
that the Atlanta Games had. in 
fact, been leihally stained by a 


crude nail bomb. Kister knew 
he had lost the argument. 

For his co-workers, at least, 
the bombing would only rein¬ 
force their sense of the United 
States as violent and vulnera¬ 
ble—a place even riskier, per¬ 
haps. than some of the coun¬ 
tries Americans arc 
accustomed to hearing about 
on the evening news.- 

From the mean streets of 
Moscow to the shelled-out 
apartment Mocks of Sarajevo 
in Bosnia-Hcrzcgovina. for¬ 
eign observers arc reacting 
with dismay and sympathy— 
but also with ”I-told-you->o's'' 
—to word of the Atlanta blast, 
which cjme on the heels of 
the still-unsolved destruction 
of TWA Flight 800. 

Some see the Atlanta attack 
as merely the latesL step in the 
United Stales' inevitable initi¬ 
ation into a world of seem¬ 
ingly pointless terror that 
Europeans. Latin Americans 
and Asians have known for 
years. 

But others, like Gemandt. 
were quick to see a link 
between the recent terrorist 
violence in the US and other 
threads of the American social 
fabric: its unresolved racial 
tensions, its costly support of 
Israel. its resistance to 
unchecked powers for the 
police: and. most particularly 
and enduringly. its constitu¬ 
tional guarantee of the right to 
bear arms. 

“We have our own prob¬ 
lems with terrorists now. 
because of the war in Chech¬ 
nya. but at least we don't say 
evervone should be free to 


carry weapons and threaten 
others." said Alla Smirnova, a 
36-year-old office worker 
enjoying the sunshine on a 
park bench Sunday along 
Moscow's leafy Boulevard 
Ring. 

To an American, the 
thought of a visit to present- 
day Russia probably conjures 
up lurid pictures of Mafiosi, 
subway bombings and politi¬ 
cal instability. But to Smir¬ 
nova. the average Muscovite 
is far safer than his or her 
counterpart in the United 
States. 

Civilian handgun owner¬ 
ship is still proscribed in Rus¬ 
sia. And while possession of 
contraband weapons has 
spread since the return of the 
expeditionary army from 
Afghanistan in the late 1980s. 
spontaneous police searches 
and seizures offer a modicum 
of control that is absent in the 
the United States. 

Thus. while Smirnova 
called the Atlanta bombing a 
tragedy, she said it was hardly 
unexpected. 

"What will be a real tragedy 
is if our transition (from com¬ 
munism) brings all the nega¬ 
tive elements of the Western 
lifestyle to our country, along 
with the good." she said. 

So. too, was the reaction in 
Beijing: Observers sympa¬ 
thized with America's horror, 
but some also sneered at a 
superpower's willingness— 
and seeming eagerness—to 
protect a lunatic fringe 
constitutionally. 

“It's awful." 25-year-old 
hotel manager Li Shen-tong 


said of the Atlanta 
blast. “Thank God no 
Chinese people were 
hurt. The US has too 
much democracy and 
freedom. It gives 
democracy and free¬ 
dom to everybody, 
including the 

terrorists." 

From Argentina, 
however, came a spe¬ 
cial appreciation for 
the United States' 
attempts to make 
public security com¬ 
patible with civil lib¬ 
erties. In the Argen¬ 
tina of the 1960s and 
‘70s. a spinning 
cycle of left-wing 
insurgency and right- 
wing repression pro- . 
duced an elaborate ' 

state-sponsored cam¬ 
paign of murder, kidnapping 
and torture known as the 
Dirty War. 

Argentine journalist and 
terrorism expert Sergio Kier- 
nan recalled those times, say¬ 
ing people wouldn't even 
leave their homes to buy a 
loaf of bread without their 
identification cards for fear 
of being stopped and 
arrested, even “disappeared." 
by Lhe police. The emotional 
public response to terrorism 
can encourage excessive 
responses by the state, he 
warned. 

“In the passion of the 
moment, you tend not to 
think about your liberties," he 
said. “That's what happened 
here. The Latin American les¬ 
son is that you cannot break 
the (democratic) system in 



A scene from the Atlanta bombing 


order to catch one terrorist." 

Britons, who have suffered 
25 years of bombings at the 
hands of the Irish Republican 
Army and. to a lesser extent, 
its Protestant paramilitary 
counterparts, took a regretful. 
“Join the club. America," 
stance upon hearing of the 
Atlanta bombing. 

For most Fleet Street com¬ 
mentators. the blast was seen 
as the latest in a lengthening 
list of terrorist incidents in the 
United Slates: 1993s World 
Trade Center bombing in New 
York, last "year’s Oklahoma 
City federal building atrocity 
and. probably, the TWA 
jetliner. 

’The American brand (of 
terrorism) seems to be a par¬ 
ticularly virulent strain," 


noted James Langton of the 
Sunday Telegraph. “At least 
the British government knows 
that the IRA wants a united 
Ireland when it lays waste a 
Manchester shopping center. 
... The threat to America is 
still nameless and faceless. 
An age of innocence is over." 

But whether they thought 
terrorism was new to the 
United States or merely a 
freakish manifestation of a 
strain of violence that had 
been there all along, observ¬ 
ers abroad agreed that the 
United States should brace 
itself for more to come. 

“Any society is open to ter¬ 
rorism.” said Kieman, the 
Argentine. “I think you are in 
for a wave of terrorism, and 
you had better get used to it." 


US faces major problems combating terrorism 


By Robin Wright 

LA Times-Washington Post 
News Sen-ice 

WASHINGTON—Recent tri¬ 
umphs have been spectacular: 

The tracking of Carlos, the 
world's most notorious terror¬ 
ist, during a CIA-orchestrated 
covert operation in Sudan: the 
FBI seizure in Pakistan of 
Ramzi Ahmed Yousef, alleged 


mastermind of the 1993 World 
Trade Center bombing: and 
the early capture of Timothy J. 
McVeigh, now awaiting trial 
in the bombing of the Oklaho¬ 
ma City federal building last 
year. 

Together, these successes 
reflect the fact that more mon¬ 
ey. more personnel, more 
equipment, more intelligence 
and more attention are now 



coast 

guard 


TWA—was it a terrorist attack? 


devoted to terrorism than at 
any time in US history. Unlike 
the suicide bombings and hos¬ 
tage seizures of the 1980s. acts 
of terrorism in the 1990s are 
being solved. 

Yet the counterterrorism 
failures have been equally not¬ 
able. underscored by the stun¬ 
ning string of confirmed or 
suspected violent acts against 
US interests over the last 
month—attacks on the Atlanta 
Olympics, a irs military hous¬ 
ing compound in Saudj Arabia 
and, probably, Trans World 
Airlines Right 800. 

They are not isolated cases. 
"Since the early 1980s. only 
one in three acts of terrorism 
has been identified in time to 
affect the outcome.” said Jeff 
Beatty, former FBI. CIA and 
Delta Force specialist on coun¬ 
terterrorism, citing figures in a 
Department of Justice publica¬ 
tion. 

The bottom line is that, de¬ 
spite the escalating pattern of 
terrorist threats over the last 
17 years, the United States still 
has a long way to go in dealing 
with what is rapidly becoming 
the greatest psychological 
weapon used against the 
mightiest power in the post- 
Co Id War world. 

"We're probably not half¬ 
way toward where we should 
be in anticipating and prevent¬ 
ing terrorism." said Sen. Rich¬ 


ard G. Lugar of Indiana, the 
second-ranking Republican on 
the Senate Foreign Relations 
and Intelligence committees. 

“We haven’t had a sufficient 
sense of urgency on terrorism 
generally.” said Sen. Arlen 
Specter, R-Pa., chairman of 
the terrorism subcommittee of 
the Senate Intelligence Com¬ 
mittee. 

The biggest problem is the 
very nature of the threat. The 
State Department goal is to 
win universal agreement by 
the year 2000 on a multifacet¬ 
ed international treaty that 
would make the world “inhos¬ 
pitable” to terrorists and their 
operations. 

Even then, however, the 
United Stales is unlikely to be 
able to protect against all ter¬ 
rorist threats. “Clearly you 
cannot provide a risk-free exis¬ 
tence in 3 free society," White 
House Chief of Staff Leon E. 
Panetta said Sunday on ABC’s 
“This Week with David Brink- 
ley.". 

A second basic issue is 
staffing and resource alloca¬ 
tion. Since modern terrorists 
began targeting American vic¬ 
tims in 1969 with the hostage 
seizure of Robert Elbrick. US 
ambassador to B razi 1. both 
have grown in fits and spurts. 

“We don't put enough re¬ 
sources into several areas— 
CIA (covert) penetration. FBI 


staff, research and develop¬ 
ment in detecting and counter¬ 
ing weapons of mass destruc¬ 
tion just to name a few." said 
L. Paul Bremer, former State 
Department counterterrorism 
chief, now at Kissinger Asso¬ 
ciates. ■' 

Others contended that ef¬ 
forts are too fragmented or 
poorly coordinated. Ninety-, 
five agencies deal with pro¬ 
liferation of weapons of mass 
destruction, for example. 
Specter pointed ouL The bu¬ 
reaucracy of counterterrorism 
also sometimes slows the dis¬ 
semination of intelligence. 

Developing stronger human 
intelligence capabilities 
should be at Lhe top of the list 
of improvements so the United 
States can cultivate terrorist 
sources to prevent attacks, 
both Sen. Sam Nunn of Geor¬ 
gia, the ranking Democrat on 
the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, and Rep. Newt 
Gingrich. R-Ga„ the House 
Majority Leader, said Sunday. 

“We can't deal with Boy 
Scouts and Rotary Club mem¬ 
bers ... to get that intelli¬ 
gence." Nunn said on CBS's 
“Face the Nation." Over the 
last decade. Washington has 
had little success in penetrat¬ 
ing either terrorist cells or the 
intelligence agencies of rogue 
states that sponsor extremism, 
law enforcement officials and 


By John Daniszewski 

LA Times- Washington Post 
News Sen-ice 

OCCUPIED JERUSALEM— 
The security agent’s two pris¬ 
oners had already been beaten 
when he took what he now 
calls a simple step. He picked 
up a rock and battered their 
skulls until they were dead. He 
was just following orders, he 
says. He has no regrets. He 
has no remorse that he lied 
3bout the incident a dozen 
years ago to shift the blame. 
He doesn’t think it was a prob¬ 
lem that the army commander 
on the scene was disgraced, 
though ultimately exonerated. 

But now, on the verge of 
retirement after a career as one 
of this country's senior warri¬ 
ors against terrorism. Ehud 
Yatom is the subject of a wave 
of criticism and recriminations 
for his revelations about his 
life in the Shin Bet. Israel's 
legendary security service. 

His chilling, relaxed atti¬ 
tudes toward a key and scan¬ 
dalous incident involving the 
agency have set off alarms 
among civil rights activists in 
Israel, renewing calls for legis¬ 
lation to set standards for the 
conduct of the Shin Bet. 

The admissions center on 
“Bus 300 Incident" of April 
1984. In an interview with the 
Yediot Ahorotiot newspaper. 
Yatom admitted this week for 
the first time that he was the 
Shin Bet official who killed 
the two Palestinian bus hijack¬ 
ers after they had been taken 
into custody. 


Security agent’s admission 
renews Shin Bet scandal 


Most shocking to Israeli 
public opinion was how he 
did it: The prisoners had 
already been beaten after their 
capture, he recounted. They 
were injured, bleeding and 
could not stand. Yatom 
described them as “two sacks 
of potatoes." 

“We pul them in our van 
and then I received instruc¬ 
tions from (Shin Bet chief) 
Avraham Shalom to kill them, 
so 1 killed them." said Yatom. 
• who then was the 36-ycar-old 
head of the agency's opera¬ 
tions branch and the top Shin 
Bet agent on the scene. 

Taking a big stone. “I 
crushed their skulls." he 
recalled. "Believe me. there 
was no need for too much of 
an effort. They were already 
finished." 

Israelis have heen used to 
hearing about Palestinians 
behaving with cold-blooded 
brutality. Bui this is not the 
kind of behavior Israelis 
expect from one of their own. 

"People arc surprised, even 
astonished, that he made Ihesc 
revelations." said Yossi Mcl- 
man. an Israeli journalist who 
has written extensively about 
the Bus 300 case. Dedi 
Zucker. a member of Parlia¬ 
ment from the liberal Mcretz 


Party, said of Yatom's 
description of the killings: “It 
looks so savage. The man in 
the street would say that's loo 
much." 

The current leadership of 
Shin Bet reportedly is study¬ 
ing whether Yatom violated 
secrecy rules with his disclo¬ 
sures. “What Yatom did is a 
betrayal of the organization 
as a whole." said a former 
senior agency official quoted 
by Yediot Aharonot. 

Al 48. Yatom has spent 
half his life in Shin Bet. rising 
steadily. He has commanded 
the agency’s operations, 
administrative and protection 
branches. But he requested 
leave 15 months ago after 
having been passed over for 
the agency’s top job. Melman 
said he believes that Yatom's 
role in the bus hijacking prob¬ 
ably made that advancement 
impossible. 

His retirement is due to 
take effect next week. But he 
remains extremely well- 
connected in the country's 
security apparatus. His older 
brother, Danny, in March was 
named director of the Mos- 
sad. Israelis external intelli¬ 
gence agency. 

In the interview, Ehud 
Yatom sounded bitter that his 


own career has suffered 
because of the hijacking. He 
said he was “paying dearly." 
although he remains “Proud 
of what I did.” 

If nothing else, the scandal 
over the attack on Bus No. 
300—the killings themselves 
and the cover-up and finger- 
pointing that followed—has 
contributed in recent years to 
a greater skepticism about the 
conduct of Shin Bet and other 
security agencies in Israel, 
lawmakers and analysis say. 

Founded in 1948, Shin Bet 
reports to the prime minister 
and is not regulated by a spe¬ 
cific law. While the vast 
majority of Israelis appreciate 
and support the agency in its 
continuing war against terror¬ 
ism. Lhe courts, lawmakers 
and the media have become 
more jaundiced in accepting 
official explanations of some 
of its acts, said lawmaker 
Zucker. He said Yatom’s dis¬ 
closures would harm Shin 
Bet’s .image and morale at a 
t i me when the agency i s 
recovering from its shame in 
failing to protect Prime Min¬ 
ister Yitzhak Rabin from □ 
right-wing assassin last year. 

The latest disclosures 
underline the need for legisla¬ 
tion to subject Shin Bet to 


standards of conduct and par¬ 
liamentary review, the Associ¬ 
ation for Civil Rights in Israel 
argued, saying: "Killing pris¬ 
oners. even terrorists, is- a 
grave crime and those respon¬ 
sible should have been pun¬ 
ished. Instead, after being par¬ 
doned ... Yatom was 
promoted.” 

Melman doubts the present 
government will dare to act 
against Yatom for speaking 
out. saying. “The recent deci¬ 
sion is to write it off from the 
national agenda." Administra¬ 
tive action only would focus 
unwanted public attention on 
the agency. 

That Yatom offers a defense 
of himself by claiming he was 
merely following orders. Mel¬ 
man said, was reminiscent of 
alibis once made by Nazis. 
“For Israelis and Jews to hear 
that kind of explanation.” he 
said, “is terrifying." 

The incident occurred after 
four Palestinians had hijacked 
a bus and were threatening to 
kill 40 passengers aboard. 
After a confused, all-night 
standoff, army commandos 
stormed the vehicle; two 
hijackers were killed by gun¬ 
fire. A female Israeli soldier, 
who was among the passen¬ 
gers. also was slain. 


congressional sources said. 

The next threshold for the 
United States lies in chemical, 
biological and nuclear weap¬ 
ons of mass destruction, Lugar 
said. The dangers were reflect¬ 
ed in the use of poisonous sar¬ 
in nerve gas in the Tokyo sub¬ 
way last year. 

the United States had its 
own close call. The World.. 
Trade Center bombers had so-' 
dium cyanide which, if used in. 
the fertilizer and fuel oil - 
bomb, would have released, 
poison gas, vastly increasing* 
the fatalities in New York, in-~ 
telligence officials said. 

“If you need a wake-up call, 
then take a look at some peo- • 
pie who are already at work on ■' 
this stuff. What kind of prepar¬ 
ations do we have? Not 
enough,” Lugar said. 

Although international 
cooperation has vastly in-': 
creased since the 1991 Gulf , 
war. and State Department ■ 
counterterrorism teams have.; 
established ties with counter-: 
parts in dozens of countries— •; 
including such former foes 
such as Russia and Syria—the . 
United States has sometimes 
had difficulty persuading other 
nations to follow its lead. Not r . 
a single major ally has cut off 
trade with Iran as part of an ef- - 
fort to discourage what Wash- -. 
ingion claims is the active 
state sponsor of terrorism. ■ 


Initially, officials stated" 
that the remaining two 
hijackers died of injuries 
while en route to the hospital.. 
But that account was cast in 
doubt after a newspaper pub- 
fished photographs of them 
being taken away, apparently 
unhurt. 

At an internal hearing. .- 
Yatom and other high Shin 
Bet officials conspired to ;■ 
direct blame at the top army s 
officer on scene—Yitzhak . 
Mordechai—whose troops L 
had stormed the bus. Eventu- T 
ally exonerated, Mprdechai V 
recently became defense 
minister. 

When the cover-up first : 
became public in 1986, Sha-;.- 
lom and three other top ol'fi- 
ciais got presidential pardons; 
and resigned. Seven other 
Shin Bet agents, including 
Yatom, also were pardoned 
and remained at (heir jobs. 

“In a war againsr terrorists, 
to prevent the murder ot . 
innocent people, one must 
lake actions that do not • 
always coincide with perfect 
values," Yatom said, reflect- : 
ing on his deed. 

Still, he has trouble", 
explaining it to his 12 -year- 
old son. he admitted: "H c 
asks and I squirm. I say to 
him: ‘It's wrong to do that.. j 
O nly certain people do il 
who are working for t™ 
good of the country and have .;. ' 
the prime minister's consent-r, 
At home, daddy wouldn't kin 
a fly, but at work he must 
contend with war.'" * 
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Russia’s poor mired in 
backwash of developing 
market economy 
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By Ainy Harmon 

jV -■' LA Tunes-Washington Post 

■ • • Newsservice 

. MOSCOW—As foreign inves- 

fr > wrs. Western politicians and 
v- rich Russians celebrated Presi- 
dent Boris N. Yeltsin's recent 
"V.^re-dcciion, Valentina Shetch- 
feerifcpvff and her 8 -year-old 
^daughter rummaged through 
garbage behind their local 
market for rotten tomatoes and 
- ~£ cabbages to eat for dinner. 

-7 Geneticist Oleg Lazebny 
- endured yet another dash with 
his in-laws, with whom he and 
his wife have been living since 
his laboratory slashed wages. 

And Nina Galitsina, who 
lost her longtime job at a kin¬ 
dergarten when the factory it 
was attached to shut down, 
continued her grim search for 
work. 

Of the three, only Shetchen- 
kova supported Gennady A. 
Zyuganov. Yeltsin’s Commu¬ 
nist challenger, who won 40 
percent of the vote in the 3 July 
runoff election largely because 
of the impoverishment that has 
afflicted so many here since 
the collapse of the Soviet 
Union four and a half years 
ago. The others, who have 
reaped only hardship from the 
Yeltsin government’s eco¬ 
nomic reforms, still voted for 
the Kremlin leader's open 
society. 

But now that voters appear 
to have embraced capitalism 


decisively. Shetchenkova, 
Lazebny and Galitsina all hope 
that the promise of a m.iry^r 
economy in which competition 
rules and hard work is 
rewarded will somehow 
become a reality for them and 
an estimated 50 million other 
Russians like them who are liv¬ 
ing in poverty. 

“It’s very sad to live this 
way,” said Shetchenkova, who 
has worked as a janitor since 
her husband was laid off from a 
television factory that once 
exported to a guaranteed mar¬ 
ket of Soviet bloc countries but 
now must compete with the 
Sonys and Zeniths of the world. 
“My friends tell me this is only 
a transition, and I hope that’s 
true.” 

Now that Yeltsin has tri¬ 
umphed, with 54 percent of the 
vote, much has been said here 
about improving the climate for 
foreign investors and cracking 
down on crime. The media 
have focused on the winners 
and losers of (he political jock¬ 
eying for power in the new 
government. 

But some economists and 
social critics warn that Yeltsin 
must tend quickly to weaving a 
more durable safety net for the 
poor if Russian society is to 
maintain its stability and be 
safe for private enterprise. Part 
of building capitalism, they 
say, is constructing a means to 
help the new class of poor it 
creates. 


“This is an acute problem for 
us.” said Tatyana Y. Yorygina, 
deputy chairwoman of the Rus- . 
sian Parliament's Labor and 
Social Protection Committee 
and a member of the political 
party of Grigory A. Yavlinsky, 
the liberal economist and 
unsuccessful presidential aspir¬ 
ant. “With the new rich, we 
received a new poor. And with 
30 million people voting for 
Zyuganov. I believe the.presi¬ 
dent knows he must finally do 
something.” 

His hand forced, in pari, by 
the close race with Zyuganov 
in the 16 June first round of the 
presidential election, Yeltsin 
made improving social welfare 
a cornerstone of his campaign. 
Last month, he appointed 
Prime Minister Viklor S. Cher¬ 
nomyrdin to head a commis¬ 
sion on social reform. And 
recently, in his first public 
address since the runoff elec¬ 
tion results were declared final, 
he promised to make good on 
his campaign pledges to help 
the needy. 

What l spoke about over the 
past six months is being done 
already.” Yeltsin said, referring 
to his promises to increase pen¬ 
sions and ensure that workers 
get paid. But he added, “Prob¬ 
ably not as fast as we all would 
wish.” 

As for the Russian poor, 
much of the cause of their dis¬ 
tress. analysts say. can be 
traced to rampant inflation— 


now seemingly in check—and 
Russia's overall economic 
decline. The nation’s Gross 
Domestic Product has fallen by 
almost half. Huge numbers of 
workers lost their jobs, for 
example, in (he Soviet giant 
military-industrial sector. But 
these employees are expected 
to be reabsorbed into the work 
force as Russia retools to serve 
international markets. 

But economists say that capi¬ 
talism inevitably leaves some 
people poor: the Russians 
newly afflicted this way are 
unlikely to see an improvement 
in their condition unless some 
combination of state and pri¬ 
vate support is provided for 
them. 

“The distribution of income 
in a market economy is likely 
to be less equal.” said Jeni 
Kiugman, project manager of a 
recent World Bank report on 
poverty in Russia. "And there 
are new groups of poor that arc 
here to stay, such as the 
unemployed.” 

Officially, Russia's jobless 
numbers remain low. That, in 
part, is because unemployment 
benefits arc so spare—on aver¬ 
age. equivalent to $22 a month 
—that many of those without 
work simply do not register 
with the Federal Employment 
Service. 

Yarygina. the deputy chair¬ 
woman in Parliament, esti¬ 
mated that almost one-quarter 
of Russians can work and arc 


willing to do so but cannot find 
employment—a situation com¬ 
plicated by how foreign the 
very idea of a job search is for 
most Russians. And while the 
“shadow.” or underground, 
economy provides employment 
for many Russians, that work 
rarely offers a real livelihood 
that will lift them out of 
poverty. 

Some economists have pre¬ 
dicted that Yeltsin must delay 
many of his more lavish prom¬ 
ises so he can comply with the 
requirements of the interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund, which, 
as a condition of its $10 billion 
loan to Russia, has insisted that 
this nation take steps to control 
its spending and inflation. 

Some also argue that more 
generous social spending sim¬ 
ply would prolong the dire con¬ 
ditions of the Russian poor, 
imposing too heavy a tax bur¬ 
den on small businesses and 
the wealthier segment of soci¬ 
ety that would be more likely 
to invest in enterprises that 
would create jobs. 

But most analysts here agree 
that if Russia can’t do more 
than offer a patchwork of pro¬ 
grams left over from the Soviet 
regime and new efforts rooted 
in Yeltsin’s first term, perhaps 
the whole system should sim¬ 
ply be restructured to help the 
neediest. 

Under the current system, 
for example, the Ministry of 
Social Protection provides a 



Rummaging the bins: Russians are finding it increasingly difficult to live because of the 
worsening economic situation 


subsidy equivalent to about $10 
a month for each child younger 
than 16 in every Russian fam¬ 
ily, regardless of income. 
“We’re considering changing 
this system to make it differen¬ 
tial, but that would require 
proof of income—(and; that's 
an expensive enterprise and 
we’re not sure if it is worth it.” 
said Vladimir I. Mudrakov, a 
ministry deputy. 

Indeed, there seem to be lim¬ 
itless potential demands for 
government aid to troubled seg¬ 
ments of Russian society. Mili¬ 
tary personnel discharged with¬ 
out job skills from Russia's 
shrinking armed forces need 
help, some say; others are 
championing subsidies to inva¬ 
lids, and while many of Rus¬ 
sia's elderly try to live on 
monthly pensions of $40 to S50 
in a country where most food 
items cost more than they do in 
the United States, some econo¬ 
mists want retirees younger 


than 60 to be allowed to seek 
work, with appropriate reduc¬ 
tions in their stipends. 

Russia has a problem with its 
“bad allocation or the social 
expenditures,” argued Anders 
Aslund, an economist at the 
Carnegie Endowment for Inter¬ 
national Peace who has advised 
the Russian and Ukrainian gov¬ 
ernments. “Six percent of 
social expenditures is on pen¬ 
sions—that leaves 2.5 percent 
for everything else. Poor fami¬ 
lies with children are barely 
getting any help.” 

Many of Russia's poor are 
not as visible as the ones who 
arc begging on the streets. For 
example, some may hold jobs 
(hat simply don't pay. At the 
Zil automobile factory in Mos¬ 
cow. workers have'been strug¬ 
gling with impoverishment: 
they recently said their 
employer hasn't paid them 
since January. 

At Lazebny's genetics lab. 


three of his colleagues take 
rums selling convenience foods 
from a kiosk so that they can 
continue to work in science: 
like him. they ail barely scrape 
by. 

For parents, especially, capi¬ 
talism can be cruel. Under com¬ 
munism. families received priv¬ 
ileges such as discounted 
clothing and lax breaks. 13m 
now. with (he Soviet system 
fraying, almost -in pci cent o! 
families with children h.ivc 
incomes below the official sub¬ 
sistence level, the equivalent of 
$76 a month. 

’The state gives us not bine " 
said Irina Dyomina. 4U v.lm 
has five children, ages $ to 2 fi. 
"1 am afraid sometimes u» open 
the fridge in the kitchen 
because 1 know it is empty :md 
my children are hungry. I have 
nightmares when I dream .iJ'uui 
meat and fruit. I run u* the 
fridge, but it is as empty as yes¬ 
terday.” ■ 
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By Jutta Falke 

“ISTANBUL IS like an ani¬ 
mal. says Rifat Akbulut. "It 
grows and grows and grows.” 
The young city planner, who 
used to be a member of the 
Istanbul Chamber of City Plan¬ 
ners, points at a map which 
shows the city as a crawling 
snake growing fatter on all 
sides. There are no lines or 
squares; just uncontrolled 
growth. 

Since the 1950s. Istanbul has 
been growing continuously. 
The rural exodus was due to 
political and economic changes 
in Turkey which led to a rapid 
industrialization of the Istanbul 
area. Migration to urban cen¬ 
tres accelerated considerably: 
Only about a million people 
lived in Istanbul in 1950; 40 
years later there were almost 
15 million. Today, the popula¬ 
tion is estimated to be 13 mil¬ 
lion people, and rising. For tbe 
last three years, almost 400.000 
people have been arriving 
annually, most of them from 
the troubled East. Anatolia and 
the Black Sea regions—where 
the government is fighting 
what is virtually a civil war 
with Kurdish separatists. 

According to an unwritten 
law dating back to the sultanate 
times, rtewly arrived people 
were allowed to settle down on 
state owned-land. When the 
first big wave of immigrants 
arrived in Istanbul in the 
1950s, people built their little 
houses at the outskirts of the 
city. The so-called gececondos 
were always built overnight. 
The building's owners were 
mostly peasants who had come 
to find work in Istanbul’s 
industrial plants, bringing with 
them their country traditions. 
There were always chickens 
scratching around in the back¬ 
yard and sheep grazing in front 
of the houses. Even though 
there was initially no electric¬ 
ity, water pipes or sewerage- 
system, these areas could not 


Istanbul 


Beauty and the beast 


be called slums because their 
finely-knit social structure. 

Nowadays, the expression 
gegecondo is less common. 
Building habits have changed 
during the 1980s when more 
and more high and middle- 
income groups got involved in 
the land and building business. 
A 1984 law allowed the build¬ 
ing of multi-storey build¬ 
ings in the gececondo area. 

Oktay Ekinci, of the 
Chamber of Architects, says 
most of the new land own¬ 
ers could not afford this, so 
companies built the apart¬ 
ment Mocks for them. Half 
of the building was then 
owned by the company, the 
other half by the original 
owners. Those people 
would then mostly sell it to 
make money and start con¬ 
structing new buildings 
elsewhere. The mafia has 
now become the main 
player in the game. New 
arrivals to Istanbul can no 
longer just settle down. 
Now. they have to negotiate 
with the mafia which acts as 
a kind of real-estate agent— 
for land which is not actu¬ 
ally theirs. 

Even though politicians 
of all parties complain about 
these unplanned activities, 
they themselves, once they are 
in power, tend to legalize those 
houses after a few years to gain 
those people's votes in the next 
elections. More than 60% of all 
Istanbul housing was 
unplanned and initially illegal. 
So where is city planning? The 
municipality’s planning unit is 
mainly occupied in drawing the 
master plan of metropolitan 
Istanbul. “But nobody obeys 
it.” says one source, who is 


very familiar with land specula¬ 
tion. “It is all a question of 
money...." 

“In Istanbul you can forget 
everything you ever heard 
about city planning,", says 
architecture professor Dogan 
Kuban, currently writing a 
book about Istanbul. He has 
almost apocalyptic visions 


land.” He sums up the city's 
urbanization process over the 
Iasi few decades in one world: 
"plunder." The generally held 
view is that the people of Istan¬ 
bul have been exploiting their 
city to such an extent that the 
resources which are vital for 
the city’s survival: soil, water. 
air and green space are in great 



when asked to describe the 25- 
century-old city’s future. How 
can you plan if you don't have 
any data or statistics, no popu¬ 
lation figures, no hints where 
there are water pipes and elec¬ 
tricity supplies? 

It is the enormous growth in 
population (hat makes Istanbul 
different from any other city in 
Europe. Dogan Kuban says: 
“The Western cities have 
reduced (heir pressure on the 


danger. 

In fact, the sky over the city 
is very rarely clean. Even when 
it is sunny, the blue is masked 
by brownish clouds. You can 
always see and smell the pollu¬ 
tion in the air, which is caused 
by coal heating and the exhaust 
fumes of the thousands of cars 
regularly struck in traffic jams. 

It is true that natural 
resources are more and more 
limited. On both the Asian and 


European sides of the city, evi¬ 
dence of the destruction of the 
once-large forest areas is visi¬ 
ble. This is not only due to 
heavy coal mining, but also to 
the mushrooming of human set¬ 
tlements everywhere. Identical, 
neat modern houses, built in 
former woodlands, stand out 
like outposts of civilization. 

Most of Istanbul’s water 
— ; protection areas are pol¬ 
luted. Unfiltered waste 
water flows into the lakes, 
in dry seasons, water short¬ 
ages can get so serious that 
Istanbul has to buy drink¬ 
ing water from Anatolia or 
Bulgaria. And most of 
Istanbul’s industrial and 
domestic sewage flows into 
the Marmara and Black 
Sea. In 1990, only a third 
of all Istanbul industrial 
plants had installed sys¬ 
tems to purify their waste. 

Istanbul’s famous 
Golden Horn is always a 
dirty brown even though 
the former mayor, Bedrel- 
tin Dalan, wanted to render 
it “blue as my eyes.” The 
waters of Istanbul, includ¬ 
ing the Bosphorus, have 
long ceased to be blue. The 
Bosphorus has been the 
scene of many tanker acci¬ 
dents, the worst of them 
two years ago when two 
Cypriot tankers collided. Not 
only were 29 people killed but 
an enormous carpet of oil 
spread over the Bosphorus. 

Another problem is the dis- 
posai of waste. This has been 
another area where negligence 
of the worst kind paved the 
way to catastrophe: Two years 
ago Umranije, the biggest 
waste dump of the city, 
exploded. killing40 people. 


Another source of annoyance 
as well as of pollution is traffic. 
Because Istanbul's municipali¬ 
ties failed to install a large- 
scale mass transport system 
like a metro-system, such as a 
good metro, the number of cars 
has increased dramatically. 
There are currently 1.4 million 
cars registered in Istanbul. This 
is increased every day by 15 
new cars. 

To facilitate access to the 
city centre Bedreuin Dalan. 
who was the city’s mayor from 
1984 to 1989, built highways 
and boulevards. Large numbers 
of old houses had to be pulled 
down because of the road pro¬ 
jects. This was very badly 
received by some Istanbul resi¬ 
dents. who still blame Dalan 
for the destruction of the city’s 
heritage. 

Dolan’s two successors, a 
Social Democrat and—for the 
last two years—an Islamist 
from the Refah party, have not 
initialed similar projects. But 
neither has done much to 
improve the situation. 

Turfcsen Baser Kafaoglu of 
SOS Istanbul says the Refah 
mayor. Rccep Tayyip Erdo- 
ganhe, lacks an environmental 
consciousness. Kafaoglu's 
environmentalist movement, 
which organized a big protest 
against the Bosphorus tanker 
accident, has 120 paying mem¬ 
bers. But whenever’there is a 
catastrophe, 50.000 people sup¬ 
port us. she says proudly. 
Unfortunately, that support 
quickly drops off again once 
the catastrophe is over. 

“In Istanbul there is no com¬ 
mon identity and a total lack of 
urban consciousness.” Dogan 
Kuban says. “Practically, all 
the newcomers are peasants." 
This has an effect on the city’s 
development which is unknown 
in any other European country, 
he says. "It is not the city that 
swallows the country, but it is 
the rural mentality which swal¬ 
lows the city.” ■ 
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How to make the best basic vanilla ice cream 


PURE VANILLA ice cream is 
pretty hard to beat. Here is 
Lorene Burrus Smith's master 
recipe, with some variations as 
provided by the LA Times- 
Washington Post News Service. 

Lorene Burros Smith’s home¬ 
made vanilla ice cream 

4 egg yolks 

2 cups sugar 

1/2 teaspoon salt 

U 2 cup flour 

4 cups whole or skim milk 

I tablespoon pure vanilla 
extract" 

3 cups heavy cream, or part 
cream and part milk 

NOTE: Directions are for a 
standard, hand-crank freezer. If 
using another type of freezer, 
follow manufacturer's direc¬ 
tions for freezing. This makes 
about 1 gallon of ice cream; if 
your freezer is smaller, you 
may need to reduce quantity. 

I. At least a few hours 
before making the ice cream, or 
as early as the day before, com¬ 


bine egg yolks, sugar, salt and 
flour in a heavy saucepan. Stir 
in a little milk, enough to make 
a paste. Continuing to stir and, 
keeping the mixture smooth, 
stir in remaining milk. Place 
pan over medium to medium- 
high heat and stir constantly 
until the mixture thickens, as 
for pudding. 

2. Remove from heat and stir 
in vanilla. Place in l-gallon 
freezer canister or in a non¬ 
reactive (glass or enamel) con¬ 
tainer and place a layer of 
waxed paper over the surface 
of the custard so a skin does 
not form. Cover and refrigerate 
until thoroughly chilled. 

3. Add chilled cream or 
cream and milk to custard in 
canister; do not fill to more 
than within a finger's length (3 
inches or so) of the top. or the 
ice cream may overflow. Insert 
paddle and cover, making sure 
of proper insertion. {If the pad¬ 
dle. or dasher, is not in the cen¬ 
ter groove, you’ll get ice on the 
sides and cream that’s not fro¬ 
zen in the center.) Place in 
freezer according to manufac¬ 


turer's directions, ISIS5 
packing with ice S *’ 

' cubes or crushed ice 
and rock salt in 
about 6 -to -1 propor¬ 
tions. Freeze by 
turning. If you are 
using an old- 

fashioned freezer._ 

do not stop turning. 

If you do, you run 
the risk of the canis¬ 
ter freezing into * 

position. You will 
need to add more ice 
and rock salt from 
time to time, always pMg 
keeping it above the a 

level of the ice- •' 

cream mixture. 

Open the spigot, to j pj gjjj 
let water out as the 
ice cream freezes. 

4. When the ice cream is so 
firm that a strong person cannot 
turn II anymore, even with 
somebody standing on top to 
keep the freezer tamped down, 
the ice cream is done. Remove 
ice and salt from around top of 
freezer and wipe with a clean 
towel. Be very careful not to 


-j 


get any salt in the ice cream. 
Using clean hands lnot those of 
a person who has touched rock 
salt), take off the lid and pull 
the paddle out. Have ready a 
dishpan or large platter and 
spoons, for "licking the 
paddle.". 

5. Serve ice cream immedi¬ 


ately, or pack it down and. 
cover the hole in middle of can¬ 
ister lid with a wad of foil: 
cover canister with several 
layers of foil or waxed paper, 
too. Pour out ice and rock salt; 
replace canister in freezer and 
pack with salt and ice. Put an 
old. clean rug or a burlap bag 
over the ice cream, set it in a 
shady place and let it “ripen" 
for an hour or two, until ready 
to serve. Makes 1 gallon ice 
cream. 

For chocolate ice cream: To 
the dry ingredients in the sauce¬ 
pan, add 3/4 cup unsweetened 
cocoa and an additional 1/4 
cup sugar. 

For Rocky Road: To the dry 
ingredients stir in handfuls of 
nuts, some chunked chocolate 
and 1 cup miniature marshmal¬ 
lows. Decrease cream added at 
the end so mixture in canister 
does not come 'more than 3 or 4 
inches from the top. 

For pistachio, black walnut 
or other nut ice cream: Add 1 
to 2 cups ground nuts; you will 
need to decrease the amount of 
cream to make room for the 


nuts. Remember that ice cream 
expands as you freeze it. 

For double vanilla: Cook a 
scraped vanilla bean in the cus¬ 
tard. Remove it before adding 
cream and freezing ice cream. 

For coffee ice cream: Substi¬ 
tute 1 cup espresso or double- 
strength coffee for 1 cup of 
cream in custard base and use 
only 3 cups milk. Decrease 
cream added just before freez¬ 
ing by J/4 cup and substitute 
1/4 cup coffee liqueur. 

For strawberry, peach or 
other fruit ice cream: Add only 
I 1/2 cups cream when you 
begin to freeze the ice cream. 
When the ice cream has been 
turned until it is getting hard, 
but not done, carefully wipe 
top of canister, taking great 
care not to get salt in ice 
cream. Open it, and add 1 1/2 
cups slightly sweetened, 
mashed fruit. Replace tid and 
crank until hard. (If fruits are 
not ripe, you will need to 
sweeten them and cook them 
slightly. This method keeps the 
fruit from freezing into icy- 
hard chunks.) ■ 


Heart Beat brings 
new cardiac 
technique to Jordan 
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AMMAN (Star)—A new Telephonic Cardiac System was 
introduced in Jordan to detect potential heart problems 
Over the last 20 years. Jordan has gradually gained a well 
deserved reputation as being a center of medical excellence 
in the Middle East. This is particularly evident in the fields of 
Cardiology and Cardiovascular Surgery. Notably. Jordan »•;*: 
the eighth country in the world to perform Cardiac Transplan¬ 
tation. It was among the first countries to perform compli¬ 
cated open heart procedures on new bom babies, with excel¬ 
lent results comparable to the most advanced centres in the 
world. Jordan was also the ninth country to perform Cardiom- 
yopiasty for the treatment Cardiac failure. 

Over the last 10 years. Cardiology and Cardiovascular Sin- 
gery has become a source of National Income with more than 
30 percent of our work load coming from abroad. 

Cardiovascular disease is the number one killer in Jordan, 
ti accounts for more deaths than all the other medical causes 
put together. 

People who have suffered from heart related problems, and 
their families, know only too well the panic and terror asso¬ 
ciated with a heart attack inoi knowing whai to do. who in 
call, and whether the case is really a cardiac emergency and 
to what extent). 

The Heartbeat Center, the first of in, kind in the Arab 
World, is a newly established Receiving Station for Tele¬ 
phonic Transmitted ECG's. With the use of a small size, port¬ 
able device, the subscriber can send his Cardiograms, via tin: 
telephone, to the Receiving Station from anywhere in the 
world—24 hours a day. all year round. 

This use of the heart monitor removes all above mentioned 
legitimate fears from the cardiac patient by always being 
there for him. The heart monitor can provide the psychologi¬ 
cal support that no cardiac patient can have enough of. know¬ 
ing that he or she has 24 hour medical care and" supervision 
removes a great amount of the stress experienced by the 
patient. 

In addition, companies can also subscribe for the benefit of 
their employees. Tour guides can provide such service for tourist 
General Practitioners could use the system for their patients get¬ 
ting expert opinion in minutes. Thus, the General Practitioner can 
determine whether the patient suffers from an ailment that he him¬ 
self can great, or whether he should refer the patient to a 
Cardiologist 

Dr Bassam AKasheh, Head of Cardiovascular Surgery at 
K.H.M.C. commented, “During pain, the ECG reading is" almost 
lOOfr :axuRHc 

---—— - -in giving a 

diagnosis. 

Thus, ti>c 
Heartbeat ECG 
transmitter 
device will ho 
able to differen¬ 
tiate the coals:- 
of die pain on 
the spot We 
are pleased lo 
have this new 
service that will 
further distin¬ 
guish Jordan ns 
a regional 
leader in 
Health Care.” 
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A« opressed 
press 

■ Preventing many jour¬ 
nalists t'rom watching 
some activities under the 
pretext of organization 
distorts the bright image 
that the Jerash Festival has 
been seeking to create. We 
understand that this step 
was undertaken because 
many badges were given 
to people who do not 
belong to the press. But 
that does not mean we are 
the ones who must bear 
the responsibility. There 
might be some journalists 
who did not do their jobs, 
hut on the other hand, 
there are many others who 
work day and night to give 
the festival full coverage. 

It was not until the press 
were faced by this unwar¬ 
ranted treatment that the 
festival's administration 
received criticism. Our 
anger at them is by no 
means against the creativ¬ 
ity which the festival 
seeks to project. Criticism 
is in the interest of the fes¬ 
tival and those who follow 
its activities every year 
because if such wrongdo¬ 
ings are repealed. I think 
the role of the festival in 
portraying art and culture 
will be harmed severely.. 

No comment 

■ During the press confer¬ 
ence held by the Syrian 
singer. Sabah Fakhri. 
journalists expressed their 
dismay by the presence of 
an Arab journalist work¬ 
ing for Israel’s Radio. 
Once he introduced him¬ 
self as an Israeli, local 
journal ists protested 
against his presence and 
asked him to leave at 
once. The same thing hap¬ 
pened earlier on when the 
Syrian singer Bashar Zar- 
qan refused to sing in the 
presence of the Israeli 
ambassador to Amman. 

Fakhri captivates 
them all 

■ Contrary to expecta¬ 
tions. Sabah Fakhri"s con¬ 
cert was auended by the 
old and the young. While 
cheering loudly, young 
people held banners greet¬ 
ing the singer. This proved 
that Fakhri’s genuine per¬ 
formance is appreciated 
by everybody. This also 
proved that originality 
lives in the hearts of peo¬ 
ple regardless of aee. 

Painting on rice 

■ Exhibitions were the 
mark of the festival this 
year. Local handicrafts 
were accompanied by tra¬ 
ditional art from Palestine 
and the United Arab Emi¬ 
rates. One of the high¬ 
lights was drawing, if you 
believe, on a grain of rice! 
and what is interesting is 
that people could sec the 
finished product. 



Al A ’thami excels 
on Artemis 

9 Hussein AI A'thami and his 
group performed last week on 
the Anemis Theater traditional 
Iraqi songs. Coming from Al 
A’thami ah city, a place famous 
for Sufisi rituals, al AThami’s 
songs represent a religious cul¬ 
ture blended with the wide¬ 
spread folklore A/cii/iifiiv. He 
sang songs like Viuwiui Yu 
Yitnima and Al AtcuiJi. 

Al A’thami told The Star that 
most of his family members are 
rclieious singers. 



Caracalla tours the subconscious 


By Munther Hamdan 

Star Staff Writer 


T he art we introduce to 
the world expresses an 
Arab heritage which 
lies deep in our sub¬ 
conscious. said Abd Al 
Haleem Caracalla. founder of 
the Lebanese Caracalla Dance 
Theater. The dancers are not 
only astonishing performers 
but magicians who. through 
body movements, summon the 
spirit of the past. 

Their latest work. "Elissa 
Queen of Carthage." a venture 
through history, is part of a 
series of successes that made 
Caracalla one of the top acts in 
the world. 

The group is keen to estab¬ 
lish what they call an Oriental 
ballet. This might be viewed as 
irrelevant to the nature of Arab 
traditional music as it is 
derived from the West. Yet. 
explained Caracalla. the uni¬ 
versal effect is limited to the 
new forms of choreography 
while the tunes are pure Ara¬ 
bic. Caracalla added that the 
group members, being univer¬ 
sity graduates, leamt. from the 
Wesil the universal techniques 
of dancing, thus enabling them 
to perform on stage with much 
scir-confidence. 

Apart from the historical 
content, modem dance ihealers 
"focus on the external shape of 
the scene." Attention is .paid to 
every subtle movement of the 
body through which diverse 
meanings can be derived. 

"The body, in its extreme 
absorption with music, is the 
ultimate expression of art and 


culture" said 
Caracalla. 

"Elissa Queen 
of Carthage” seeks j A£ 
to revive the his¬ 
tory of the civil¬ 
ized city of Tyre i 
and the then bar- j 
baric city of Car¬ 
thage. Highlight¬ 
ing two different 
mentalities is 
established by 
relating the story 
of the Phoenician 
king Mattan who 
dies leaving his 
two children 
Elissa and Pyg¬ 
malion a joint 
reign over the 
kingdom. 

The brother. { 
who was afraid 
that his . sister might seize 
power, plotted against her and 
killed her lover Ascrebas. Feel¬ 
ing the danger. Elissa lied Tyre 
to Carthage where she meets 
the Berber King Larbas. The 
king.requests to marry her. but 
though she was persujded by 
her entourage to accept the 
offer, she was able to postpone 
the ceremony until the building 
of her city." As the wedding 
approaches. Elissa throws her¬ 
self in the flames. 

The Juxtaposition of two dif¬ 
ferent people necessitated a 
complex employment of body 
movement and music. Dancing 
in the civilized city of Tyre 
requires formally written music 
unlike the spontaneous, infor¬ 
mal music which reveals the 
barbarian spirit in Carthage. 
Thouch she was able to transfer 


Sabah Fakhri 



the culture of Tyre to Carthage. 
Elissa was eventually over¬ 
whelmed and burnt by the tire 
of Carthage. In this highly 
expressive atmosphere created 
by a fluctuation of the musical 
tonality, along with the two 
different kinds of dancing, 
one is taken through time and 
mind to moments of truth. 

Marcel Khalifeh. the 
famous Lebanese singer, along 
with Char pel Rohana and 
YValeed Ghulmieh. have com¬ 
posed the first part of the work 
where the events take place in 
Tyre. Khalifeh. a rare composer 
in the Arab world, is establish¬ 
ing a new type of Arabic 
music. 

With the group since its 
early beginnings. Khalifeh con¬ 
tributed much to Caracalla’s 
unparalleled reputation. "Khali- 


ich is the base of Caracal la's 
music" stressed its founder. 

As to the second set Ling in 
the work. Caracalla explained 
that it was difficult to compose 
barbaric music. Caracalla 
called on the internationally 
renowned Moroccan Group Gil 
Gilulu to compose for them 
Berber Music. Since their 
music has been inherited 
throughout generations, "their 
Berber rhythms and Sufisi 
compositions lit the scene with 
their dramatic spontaneity." 

The strong character of 
Elissa who built a culture is 
contrasted with a woman in the 
present time This woman 
refuses to mam an ignorant 
person hut because of his 
wealth and the insistence of her 
family she accepts. Caracalla 
depicts the idea that women are 


not ail the same through the 
last scene of the epic which 
comprises a folklore dances 
representing a traditional wed¬ 
ding. The narrator, who at the 
outset or the play introduces 
the book of ages from which a 
Genie is summoned to take us 
back in time, ends the story by 
letting the Genie lead everyone 
again into the Book. 

The lyricist of the work is 
the Lebanese poet Saeed Aqel. 
His poetry is rich in the tradi¬ 
tional aspects especially those 
dating back to the Phoenician 
era. "I consider Aqel as the 
philosopher of the group: 
though he is in his eighties, he 
is still producing great poetry." 
Caracalla stressed. The director 
of the epic is Ivan Caracalla. 
son of Abd Al Haleem 
Caracalla. 

Caracalla toured the world 
since 1970 to present genuine 
an. It participated in different 
festivals and cultural activities 
in Japan. US. Russia, south 
America. Africa and Europe. 
Some of its performances are 
- Mystery of the Bizarre 
(1974). The Black Tents 
< i y7S) and Shot of Glory 
iNSO). The group now runs 
ihe Caracalla Research Center 
w hich attempts to establish the 
croup ns an artistic institution 
that, as Caracalla puls it. 
"seeks to give an identity to 
Arab art and export the Arab 
tradition and heritage to the 
whole world.” ■ 


Stamina of originality 


By Star Staff Writer 

T he magic of Sabah 
Fakhri will always live 
on. people could be 
heard saying at the concerts he 
gave last week at the South 
Theater in Jerash. 

Fakhri represents the last of 
a dying breed of Arab singers. 
He is part of a unique tradition 
that is embedded in Arab cul¬ 
ture and tradition. It's a school 
of music representing the dis¬ 
tinctiveness of the classical 
Arab song. Fakhri belongs to a 
school that was started by Um 
Kalthoum and Mohammad 
Abdel Wahab. 

The Syrian singer abhors the 
current trends in Arab music. 
He says that it is not creation, 
and goes nowhere, but it’s just 
an immiiaiion of Western types 
of music. 

What is peculiar of today’s 
Arabic pop scene, if it can he 
called that, is that it stoops to 
commercialism and lacks an 
artistic vigor. 

Fakhri who first started sing¬ 
ing since the early 1950s. says 
that music and song is about 
words, lyrics and quality, 
something that has long ceased 
to exist. As a proof of that, his 
two-day concerts attracted 
many, from all ages and all 
backgrounds, it was not just for 
an audience with fixed tastes as 
it is commonly believed. 

His songs, because they are 




based on the classical Arab 
Terzn rima [Mowasluihjt) and 
based on originality and tradi¬ 
tion. are taken from classical 
Arab poetry and recitals. They 
arc enjoyed by many people 
because new words can be 
added to fit the rhythms of 
modem limes. 

And Mowashahat require a 
powerful voice, something 
which the singer is famous for. 
Indeed his voice can be heard 
right in the top seats of the 
South Theater. 

This is why he i> against the 
over-use of Western musical 
instruments. He says that loo 
much music and noise played 
by keyboards and acoustics 
ruin the performance of sing¬ 
ers. This is very true as people 
in the West readily admit. 

Fakhri says that such musical 
instruments should be limited. 


"we should stick to our own 
musical instruments." the 67 l 
year-old artist says. 

The Zither t Qanoun ). Tib- 
hla. and the lute I Otttf) arc tra¬ 
ditional instruments that go into 
the very hcjrt of Arab history. 
During his concerts, he was 
’cry cautious, at the end of ! 
each song, to adjust the Zither j 
and other main instruments to I 
make sure that they are per- ’ 
fccily tuned to the next song. ! 

Fakhri is a truly giant of a j 
man. that is in appearance ,i< ' 
well as in song. He has been 
known to sing lor up to non¬ 
stop 10 hours. In fact he was 
recently placed in the Guineas 
Book of Records. His stamina 
is amazing, and he seems to 
sing with effort, coming out so 
naturally. Both his song and ; 
music will live on. ■ 


Royal Wings organize 
flights to AI Jafer 


Training workshop 
for JT1 employees 


AMMAN (Star)—In 

cooperation with the Forte 
Grand Hotel and the Alfa 
Bus Co.. Royal Wings 
will be taking car-racing 
fans who want to watch 
the historic moment of 
breaking the speed limit 
by Thrust SSC team to Al 
Jafer. said Mr Ammar 
Balqar. the marketing and 
sales manager of Royal 
Wings. 

Balqar added that the 
journey will start at 
Amman Civil Airport in 
Marka. The plane will 
take off at 5 pm taking pas¬ 
sengers to Faisal Ibn Abd Al 
Azizi Air Base in Al Jafer. 
Air conditioned buses will be 
awaiting passengers to take 
them to the race venue. The 
Forte Grand Hotel will serve 
each participant a breakfast. 
At the end of the event, spec- 



Balqar 

tators will be taken back to 
the air base and then to 
Amman at about 12 pm. 

Balqar said the dale of the 
flights and all details related 
to the event will be 
announced later on.B 



Abu Doumah 

Seeking unification 
with self and God 

AMMAN (Start—Muhammad Abu 
Doumah is an Egyptian poet with a ^ 
special style of writing that appeals 
to different kinds of readership. A 
Sufisi poet. Abu Doumah’s poetry 

seeks a perpetual quest of the ulii- gw 

mate experience with the self and 

God. His words are derived from the £55^ '< 

old Sufist diction, expressing modem 

perspectives and modes. 

According to Abu Doumah. writ- 
ing is a complex process. He said that ’ 

the poet writes for the people, him- - ” Vft 

self and the poem. He added that Abu Doumah 
though it is important to have the 
ability to deliver meanings to the 

reader, one cannot ignore the importance of the structure of the 
poem itself. "There are two kinds of readers: the average person 
who listens to me reading the poem and the sophisticated who 
reads my poems." he added. 

Asked if the sufist diction restricts the process of writing. Abu 
Doumah sjid that each poem has its own words and emotional 
context which differs from any other poem he writes. There are 
poetic moments which impose themselves on the writer who 
through experience can define their language and the time of writ¬ 
ing. "I do not write the poem immediately after living certain 
emotions because the output will only represent a moment of ex¬ 
citement and thus loosening the structure of the poem." 

Abu Doumah has j distinguished style of depicting the beloved 
woman. As a person coming from the southern, rural part of 
Egypt, the woman in his poems is associated with the land and 
fertility. But this materialistic aspect is not an end in itself, but it 
is aimed "in lead poets into a more spiritual moments where they 
arc united with themselves.” “There is a link between the spiritu¬ 
al and the sensual. The poem is like praying: one is able to reach 
by certain movements to u higher levels of spirituality." he added. 
Abu Doumah believes that the poet must live the subject he wants 
to write about. ’This necessitates a high level of intellectuality 
and sensitivity to the requirements of the text.” he said. Though a 
son of a popular Sufisi. Abu Doumah believes one should strive 
to create an independent style away from any external impact. “1 
will keep knocking at the door till it opens to me.” ■ 

MH 

Jerash Festival 
program 


• The Jordan Tourism Investment Co. (JTI). held a training work¬ 
shop for its employees to improve the performance of their cadres 
in the catering industry. 

The company owns the Kan Zuman Touristic Village and the 
Taybet Zaman Hotel Resort. The Manager of Human Resources at 
the company. Mr Mohammad Al Qawasmi. supervised the 
workshop. 


Thursday 1 August 

■ Najwa Karam. Lchanon 
tSouth Theateri 

■ NMC. t Artemis > 

■ Family international, tSound 
and Light* 

■ Hasson Salloom Percussion 
Band and Solo Flute. (Gracia) 

■ Chinese Folklore. (Forum) 

■ Egyptian Circus. (Forum j 

■ Egyptian Ballet. Swan Lake. 
iRCC) 

Friday 2 August 

■ Najwa Karam. (South 
Theater' 

■ The Cavern Beatles. UK 
i Artemis) 

B Jordan University Band. 
(Sound and Light) 


■ Hassan Salloom Percussion 
and Solo Rule. (Gracia) 

■ Chinese Folklore. ( Forum i 

■ Egyptian Circus, t Forum) 

■ Egyptian Ballet Group. Swan 
Lake. (.RCCj 

Saturday 3 August 

B Najwa Karam, Lebanon 
tSouth Theater) 

B The Cavern Beatles. UK 
(Anemis) 

B Jordan University Band. 
(Sound and Light) 

B Chinese Folklore. (Forum) 

B Egyptian Circus. (Forum) 

B Egyptian Ballet. Swan Lake 
iRCC) 

■ Closing Ceremony (Gracia) 


THE FAR SIDE 

By GARY LARSON 
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'Well, this isn’t very promising.” 
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Kangaroo nerds 



‘Say, ain't you a stranger in the part?' 
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IOW/WAWb. incyDoawied at Unemu Prea Syroah 


‘Louis... phonecaw.” 


Exhibitions 

B Plastic (abstracts) art by. 
Ayman Gharaibch. at Royal 
Cultural Cen¬ 
tre, ends today. 

B Works of the 
Iraqi artists Is¬ 
mail Sheikhly. 

Khalid Kassab, 

Suzanne Sheikh¬ 
ly and Nour 
Bchjet, entitled " Poineers of 
the Fifties", at Orfaly Art 
Gallery, the show ends to¬ 
day. 


Films 

B The Color of Money, at 
The American Centre, today 
at 5:00 pm. 


Concert 

B A concert by I 
Maitrise des Hau 
de Seine at T1 
French Cultur 
Center, ends on 
August. 


Theater 

B Anar,By Khalid Al Tarec 
at The Royal Cultural Cent) 
showed everday at 8:30 pm, 
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Young people wonder jff they can afford the house their parents built 




Who gets the bills? 

Parents feed, cloth and educate children who, in turn, care for 
them in their old age. This simple formula has worked for cen¬ 
turies, but it no longer adds up in today’s mobile, rapidly chang¬ 
ing world. More and more people, from the “gray panthers” 

, who lobby US politicians to Vietnam’s brash young capitalists, 
want to change the economic relationship between generations 
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Respect buffers economic change 
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By Joel Rot-kin 

ONG perceived as a single nation 
made up predominately of two 
races, black and white, the United 
States is becoming increasingly 
multi-racial, with growing demo¬ 
graphic divergences be¬ 
tween die various regions of the 
nation. 

Driving the demographic 
changes are a complex mixture 
of racial, economic and generational con¬ 
cerns. At its simplest, older whites are 
moving to areas where they' do not have 
to deal with ethnic diversity or pay for the 
services—such as schools—needed by 
| the youthful immigrant populations. By 
) doing so, they are leaving the cities to a 
- younger generation that is increasingly 
Asian and Hispanic. 

Three major demographic patterns 
are clearly emerging in America today. 
The first, confined exclusively to key ur¬ 
ban areas, is a multiracial, multicultural 
cosmopolitan pattern, exemplified by 
the Los Angeles, New York and Hous- 

f ton regions. 

The second pattern, largely centered 
i inthesoudi and the upper Midwest,is 
| essentially the traditional biracial 
j America, with large African-Ameri- 
| can communities, particularly in 
j the older core cities. And finally, 

5 there is a growing, virtually all- 
i white “VaDiallan” America, which 
4 is most evident both in the plains 
states and die Intermountain West 
between the Rockies and the Cas¬ 
cade mountains. 

Each of these three demographic 


sub-sets feces a somewhat different set of 
challenges. For the most part, the cos¬ 
mopolitan regions, with their large im¬ 
migrant populations, have expanding, 
youthful populadons which require a 
rapid rate of economic growth to secure 
enough jobs. The Latino pop¬ 
ulation in particular is growing 
rapidly, up nearly 44 percent 

_ between 1980 and 1990 while 

the Asian population, over¬ 
whelmingly concentrating in the cos¬ 
mopolitan centers, more than doubled 
between 2980 and 1994. By 1994 net 
Latino population growth, also centered 
in these regions, was larger than that of 
Anglos nationwide. 

The biracial regions, particularly in 
the South, enjoy' rapid economic 
growth—but mostly in low-wage fields. 
There is an enormous, grow- 


niary population groups.ln contrast to 
the immigrant-dependent cosmopolitan 
areas, the South's strong population 
growth in the past decade—roughly 50 
percent above the national average— 
stems largely from the migration of well 
over one million newcomers from die 
rest of the country. 

The third demographic region lias 
been the Valhallan areas. Long among 
the slowest growing areas, these regions, 
particularly in the Pacific Northwest and 
Inteimountain States, have enjoyed the 
most rapid expansion in both their 
economies and populations. 

In contrast to the conservative, tra¬ 
ditionally pro-business South, the Val- 
hallans are more ambivalent about turn¬ 
ing their regions into powerful, new 
► GETTING THE BILL PAGE 2 


Vietnamese come to a 
fork in the “correct path 



ing gap between the ^ theory of Intergenevational economics. Getting the 

wageso itspn- numbers to add up Is another matter” 


By Do Le Chau, 

hen Hoang Tuan Dzung. 29, 
set up his own business in 
1991, his father did not like it. 
He had arranged a good job for 
Dzung at a respectable research 
center in Hanoi upon his grad¬ 
uation from die Information Technol¬ 
ogy department of the Hanoi Poly¬ 
technic University. In his plan, his son 
would work there for some years, then 
go overseas for an MA or higher de¬ 
gree. Dzung’s breakaway from this ca¬ 
reer path, after only a few months on 
this “dream” job, disap¬ 
pointed him. 

When he 
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Joel Kotion is a Senior Fellow 
( irj with the Pacific Research Insti¬ 
tute. His last book, Tribes, has 

BEEN TRANSLATED INTO GERMAN, 
Japanese, Chinese and Arabic. 



Argentineans are all in the same leaky boat 


Young inherit their parent’s class 
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By Zollati Mikolas 

;here is a magnificent embank¬ 
ment promenade in Buenos Aires. 
Limestone bars, small pergolas 
with benches, a memorial for a 
great Argentinean sailor. There is 
just one thing missing. The river. 

Since the embankment was built 
many decades ago, die Rio de la Plata has 
l gradually moved away. The riverside has 
| been continuously filled in with earth and 
rubble from the city and now, walking 
along the pavement broken up by weeds, 
there is no water to be seen. Instead ofbe- 
inglapped by soft waves, the elegant stairs 
of this embankment lead to liarid soil. 

Something similar is happening to 
the structure of the Argentine society. A 
slow downward shift is taking place. Im¬ 
migrant workers in the first half of the 
century’ could afford to send their chil¬ 
dren to college and fantasized about an 
. Argentina which would rank among the 
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QO^ ^ p' richest nations of the world. Today, their 
B A cC \'jP breams have been swept away by hard 
kets. Their children live with the con- 
- : ^j, sknt fear of losing their jobs during the 


Ay? 11 ' 


■jtnost productive period of their lives—if 
/they haven't already fallen into the large 
' pool of the unemployed. 

tet iff' Paradoxically, most of this process 
The v \j (#' ^tes taken place in a new era of democra- 

V A rJf ' '\j| Oil 1 , f Ts under a government which has suc- 
Th e ^ssfully implemented free-market re- 


forms, attracted foreign investors and 
completed a massive privatization pro¬ 


gram. Economic minister Domingo Cav- 
allo’s “convertibility plan," which 
pegged the Argentine peso to the US 
dollar, produced spectacular growth 
rates of 6 to 8.9 percent in the years 
1991-1994. Inflation is under control. 

But neoconservative policy carries a 
heavy price. In greater Buenos Aires, 
where around a third of the country’s 
population lives,joblessness skyrocket¬ 
ed to over 25 percent by mid-1995. 
Moreover, the aftereffects of the Mexi¬ 
can “tequila crisis” have ar¬ 
rived in the country and show 
no signs ofleaving. Falling do¬ 
mestic demand and timid new __ 

foreign investments have 
Stalled growth. 

According to a survey conducted last 
year by Estudio Graciela Romer y Aso- 
dados and published by the daily news¬ 
paper Pagina 12 , more than one third of 
those as kSd consider their parents’ world 
better than theirs. Asked if they would 
like to move to another country, more 
than a quarter of the Argentinean re¬ 
spondents answered with a firm “Yes.” 

Some 5 million people (out of 33 mil¬ 
lion) wishing they could leave their coun¬ 
try? To what extent is this pessimism jus¬ 
tified? Argentina has a very healthy 
demographic profile. The proportion of 
the most active segment of society (those 
between 25-59) has been—and will re¬ 
main— around half of the population. If 
just one generation ago life was better, 
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couldn’t you at least inherit some of your 
parents’ wealth? 

It depends on what family you were 
bom into. There is a very strong contrast 
between die highesL levels of society and 
the marginalized, lowest layers. Even be¬ 
tween the upper and lower middle class¬ 
es die differences are substantial. In gen¬ 
eral, living standards are much more 
defined by social group than by age. 

This tendency is clearly demonstrat¬ 
ed by a recent survey carried out by die 
consultant firm MORI Ar¬ 
gentina. MORI divided soci¬ 
ety simply into the upper and 
the lower halves. Even with 
this rough classification, they 
found that diere is a much wider income 
gap between these two “classes” than be¬ 
tween anv two age groups within the 
same class. 

According to die data, the IS to 24- 
year-olds of the “upper 7 million” (i.e. 
the upper ltalfof the active population of 
around 13-14 million) start dteir work¬ 
ing careers with an average annual in¬ 
come of $6,300. In their next decade, 
they approach $13,000 and, in their 
most productive age, between 36-55, 
they make $15,500 per annum. These 
are by no means outstanding incomes by 
American or West European standards 
but may allow for die family to aggregate 
goods, savings and properties. 

On the other hand, in die lower half of 
the society, one must reach 36-55 years 


of age to make as much as a higher class 
teenager begins with. The poorer classes 
don’t do much better at the age of 60 than 
at 18. Their average income, for their 
whole lifetime, is confined to die narrow 
range of $4,900 to $7,000 per year. 

What heritage can you expect if you 
were bom into a family on the lower half 
of die economic ladder? Life expectan¬ 
cy is 73 years and you were probably 
bom when your parents were 25-30, 
dius,in your mid-40s. you may inherit a 
small propert>’. But that won’t kick you 
out of your mid-life financial crisis, for 
several reasons. 

First, the birth rate is still high. It is 
very likely therefore, that you will have to 
share any heritage with your siblings, 
and, in addition, you certainly have your 
own children to spend on. 

Secondly, and more importantly, you 
may easily be without a job when your 
parents pass away. Even for the 30-39 age 
group, the joblessness rate this June was 
ltigher than 14 percent, whereas for the 
youngest (15-19) it was nearly 42 per¬ 
cent. 

Tlus means that dtose bom into slow¬ 
er class family can liardly expea to inherit 
anything from their parents—and their 
children must be prepared for the same. 
The only thing passed on from one gen¬ 
eration to the other is dteir class. © 


realized that all he could do was watch 
his son from the sideline, Hoang Dinll 
Hanh, the father, went about asking his 
son’s friends to help keep him on “the 
correct path” and not to do anything 
against the law. That fear has remained 
with him. 

His son. however, lias no such fears. 
Dzung has been taking bolder and 
bolder steps in his venture, first in die 
budding computer market and now 
“wherever there’s money to be made.” 
His steady rise in business has, 
bit by bit, persuaded his father 
to forgive him die “sin” of sell¬ 
ing off die family's motorbike 
for some US$500 to use as 
starting capital. Dzung's senior partner, 
Dang Hanh Trung, 37, was even more 
adventurous. He quit his hard-earned 
job as a researcher at a military institute 
and pooled all his family's money into 
die venture with Dzung. 

Using $900 of this money, diey 
started CIE, now a private business 
group with interests in commerce, 
information tecluiologv and elec¬ 
tronics. Initially. Trung and 
Dzung were the company’s only 
staff They purchased computer 
parts from importers, assembled 
CPUs at home and installed them 
for their customers. On the side, they 
tried to learn how to use die software 
so they could teach the customers. 
Once they sold a computer, they were 
constandy on the alert for opportuni¬ 
ties to provide customers with post¬ 
sale service. “We tried very hard to of¬ 
fer a Japancse-srvle service as we 
understood it." recalls Dzung. 

Today, dieir company has become a 
business group, with branches in many 
places across die country. CIE offers di¬ 
versified services ranging from die in¬ 
stallation of computer networks and 
telecommunications systems to de¬ 
signing computer programs to the pro¬ 
duction of biscuits. 

CIE is just one of the many private 
businesses established in Hanoi—and 
elsewhere in Vietnam—at the turn of 
diis decade, when market meclianisins 
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began to take roots in the economy. Dif¬ 
ferent as diev are in business and oper¬ 
ating modes, they have much in com¬ 
mon: they are led mostly by people bom 
in the late 50s and die 60s. and their 
owners are extremely adventurous. 

A favorite Vietnamese saying goes, 
"The bamboo grows old; out comes 
die shoot!” The bamboo gives birdi to 
its shoot, protects its growth and even¬ 
tually gives way to the young bamboo, 
no matter how reluctant they may be to 
take over. 

A similar generational 
change is taking place in Viet¬ 
nam, especially within the econ¬ 
omy. While most old people ap¬ 
pear more and more comfortable with 
their children’s economic ventures, 
many’ are increasingly worried that the 
children, driven by profit, could ven¬ 
ture in wrong and immoral directions. 
Worse, they may one day forget their 
traditional values. 

“My grandson always laughs at me, 
saying. ‘Grandma, you must be cook-' 
iiig it up!’,”journalist Trinh Thi Nhan 
tells her colleagues at the Vietnam 
News Agency. Her grandson is reacting 
to her stories about die old days and 
the desperate shortages during the 
Vietnam war. Her experience is not un¬ 
common. Many other retired parents 
have complained about their children's 
blithe attitude to their miserable past. 

“I never want to do anything to hurt 
my parents' feelings,” said Dang Quoc 
Huy, 37, a self-made billionaire in in¬ 
dustrial electric equipment manufac¬ 
turing. “They may not understand 
what 1 am doing, but 1 always remind 
myself that without them, especially my 
mother, 1 would never have been able 
to even take off. 1 am seeing to it that 
whatever wealth i make will be used 
first of all to help them enjoy dieir old 
age.” 

That attitude is pretty common 
among the Vietnamese noiweaux rich¬ 
es. One ofthe first tilings that happened 
as Vietnam revived economically in re¬ 
cent years was the resurgence of rradi- 
► CORRECT PATH PACE 2 


Zoltan Mikolas is a Buenos Aires- 
based FREELANCE JOURNALIST. 



Die new framework for Intergeneratlonal economics In Vietnam? 
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Cost of pensions threatens to divide a reunified nation 


Aging Germany weighs heavily 
on its social contract 
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By Emit tin 7tm>shrk 

G ermany is busy healing j plow- 
slum; hack inti i a sword,and both 
young and old fear its blade will 
cut through the ties that bind gen¬ 
erations and families. 

This unease stems from a battle 
to till the gaping hole in the country's 
welfare budget- While seeking to assure 
the public it has no intention of ending 
the welfare state. Germany's federal 
government is threatening a complete 
overhaul of the current system in a de¬ 
termined bid to save 50 billion 
deutschmarks (DM). Cash is tighter 
than ever before, and the 

REPORTL\C 

From - money has to come from 

DTDniii somewhere. Moves are 

BUfiLIH afoot, moves that are 

proving unpopular. 

For a long time, Germans in the 
higher age group have been worried 
by reports of a growing deficit in pen¬ 
sion funds, unhappy at the prospect of 
increased contributions for decreased 
returns. Those in the lower age group 
fear that they will be asked to make up 
the shortfall today, only to find the 
cupboard bare when they reach re¬ 
tirement age. 

As it is, the pension system lives a 
hand-to-mouth existence. Now Labor 
Minister Norbert Bilim is facing a 
DM26 billion shortfall- The equations 
used to calculate in tergenerational eco¬ 
nomics are no longer working ouL 
A study by the University of 
Cologne shows diat the rise in life ex¬ 
pectancy, coupled with a present low 
birth rate, is throwing the sums out of 
balance. Germany can count on at least 
1.5 million extra—and presently unac¬ 
counted for—65-year-olds joining the 
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competitive centers. This reflects, in 
part, the feet that the new migrants tend 
to be older, less affluent and less well ed¬ 
ucated, often close to retirement age. 
Roughly one fourth of people moving 
into Colorado, for example, are over 55; 
the migration has been so much older 
than predicted that projected increases 
in at least two local school districts did 
not materialize. 

Since many of the newcomers to 
these regions are older Anglos, a critical 
challenge now is to attract enough 
younger workers to maintain the indus¬ 
trial base while preserving their trea¬ 
sured natural and social environment. 
Not becoming another crowded, expen¬ 
sive, cacophonous New York or Los An¬ 
geles in many ways is the key ValhaHan 


Whistling In the darfc the number of German pensioners is growing faster that the state system can cope with 


ranks of pension-seekers by the year 
2030. The figure for 91 to 100-year- 
olds, those needing the most extensive 
care, is expected to nearly triple from 
the 210,000 in 1991 to 600,000 by 
2030. Meanwhile, 39 percent of all em¬ 
ployable people today are under 30; by 
2030 only an estimated 20 percent will 
be under 30. 

Even without such unnerving sta¬ 
tistics cluttering the horizon, the gov¬ 
ernment would be forced to act just to 
relieve the present-day headaches. 

Germans are beginning to feel the 
edge of family politics. Under new reg¬ 
ulations, working adults are finding 
themselves paying a lot more for aged 
parents or divorced spouses living off 
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tional customs and a stronger empha¬ 
sis on family values. Many young and 
successful entrepreneurs have chosen 
to invest heavily in building new hous¬ 
es for their parents to enjoy some mod¬ 
em luxuries before they are too old. 
Those who miss such an opportunity 
are often heard confessing to their 
friends about their "debt burdens" to 
their late pareuts. 

This, in a sense, is a psychological 
trait of the Vietnamese. It can be found 
in overseas Vietnamese communities as 
well. But. more often than not, young 
entrepreneurs do not like their parents 
to intervene in their business. Out¬ 
wardly. they may say they want their 
parents to retire completely and enjoy 
life. But inwardly, they find them out of 
touch with the fast-moving reality 
around diem. 

■‘My parents still think of me as a 
kid ,' 7 said a middle-aged entrepreneur 
in Hanoi. ‘“They don’t seem to care 
how much 1 make, but always fear that 
I might get myself in trouble with the 
authorities as well as out diere in the 
market.'’' 

On the national level, these genera¬ 
tion gaps have been partly translated 
into new regulations and a general re¬ 
luctance to give young people more 
scope to conduct affairs, especially in 
the public sector. Young people, mean¬ 
while, tend to think that dieir better ed¬ 
ucation gives them an advantage over 
their elders and that they have nothing 
to lose if diey take risks. 

Curiously, in Vietnam, as young 
people have grown more comfortable 
with the market economy over the past 
years, they have shown a stronger in¬ 
clination to take old people's advice. 
On the other hand, old people have 
grown to accept young people’s ener¬ 
getic charge. This may be a reason why 
generational changes in Vietnam’s 
economy have not been as shocking as 
in other countries.® 


Do Le Chau is deputy editor of 
The Vietnam Courier , a Hanoi-based 


state welfare. For example, a married 
man with a DM5,000 net monthly in¬ 
come, a non-working wife and a rent for 
his home of around DM1,000 had to 
contribute DM96 a month to his moth¬ 
ers support. Now he will have to fork 
out a staggeringDMl ,070. As Berlin's 
State Secretary for Social Assistance, 
Annin Tschoepe. succincdy put it U A 
sword has been sharpened.” 

On the top of Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl's priority list for some time has 
been raising the pensionable age for 
women from age 60 to 65 in a series of 
phases starting from next year. The age 
for men would be raised from 63 to 65 
in the year 2000. An obvious benefit for 
the government the older generation 
works longer, contributes for longer 
and has fewer years left in which to 
draw benefits. 

But the proposed law came under 
such heavy fire from the opposition So¬ 
cial Democrats—and even from within 
the ranks of Kohl’s own Christian De¬ 
mocrats—that it has been shelved. The 
raising of the pensionable age for 
women will now start in 2000 , along 
with the men. 

Wolfgang Klauder, director of the 
Institute for Labor Market and Em¬ 
ployment Research in Nuremberg, fails 
to see the wisdom behind the project. 
"If die pensionable age of women is 
raised, (you) will have another three 
million women on an ever-narrowing 
job market. There are vast numbers of 
young unemployed across Europe. 
Why keep on an often unwilling, aging 
work force when you can draw on this 
young market?” 

Pensioners already are feeling the ef¬ 
fects of the present whopping deficit in 
state funds. According to Federal De¬ 
partment of Labor spokesman, Liidger 
Reuber, those in the West get a miser¬ 
able 0.95 percent raise this July. Those 
in the East will be no better off with 
only an increase of 1.2 percent (0.56 af¬ 
ter deductions) instead of the 3.9 per¬ 
cent hike originally planned. 

Meanwhile, from July contributions 
by workers shoot up to 20 percent— 
and this after the hike from 18.6 to 19.2 
percent in January'. 

Free Democrats Party' chairman 
Wolfgang Gerhardt sees nothing but 

disillusionment ahead. He savs state 

* 

pensions are no longer safe for future 
generations. “The whole intergenera- 
tional contract needs reforming right 
from its base. Nobody with a clear con¬ 
science can tell 30 to 40-year-olds to¬ 
day that their pensions are secure. The 
best bet is investment in the more de¬ 
pendable private funds.” 

By the end of the century, 300.000 
German companies could be trans¬ 
ferred to the younger generation. 
These inheritances have stirred a heat¬ 
ed debate over the question of inheri¬ 
tance and capital gains taxes. Social 
Democrat-controlled provinces make 
no secret of their wish to use these tax¬ 
es to take for an extra DM2.3 billion 
bite out of these transfers. 


The business world says such 
moves would jeopardize the future of 
large sections of industry and com¬ 
merce. One leading businessman. Dr. 
Arend Oetker, chairman of the Federal 
Association of German industry's com¬ 
mittee representing middle-class mem¬ 
bers, points out that already four out of 
every' 10 beneficiaries are not prepared 
to step into the shoes of those retiring. 
“Only a reduction in inheritance tax 
and the abolition of capital gains tax at 
business level could stop this very dam¬ 
aging trend.”® 


“What we’re seeing now” notes 
W illiam Frey, a demographer at the Pop¬ 
ulation Study' Center at the University of 
Michigan, “is a flight from diversity. It’s 
becoming to much for a lot of the white 
middle class. Too much stimulation and 

too many immigr ants.” 

A somewhat divergent form of demo¬ 
graphic balkanization is taking place in 
such low-immigrant, biracial regions 
such as in the South. John Kasarda, di¬ 
rector of the Kenan Institute of Private 
Enterprise at the University of North 
Carolina, notes that virtually all the pop¬ 
ulation and job growth in this region now 
takes place in (hose suburbs most distant 
from their urban cores. 

In contrast, such avoidance is in¬ 
creasingly impossible in cosmopolitan 
cities, most notably Los Angeles, that 
have been experiencing both massive 
white flight to the hinterland and mas¬ 
sive immigration. California’s foreign- 
bom population swelled SO percent dur¬ 
ing the 19S0s to 


HONDA’ 


Emielia Jaroshek. writes for the 
Berlin-based daily newspaper BZ. 


over 6.5 million. 

These new 
populations 
tend to be both 
younger and 
more highly par¬ 
ticipative in the 
workforce, with 
Latino and 
Asian males hav¬ 
ing die highest 
labor participa¬ 
tion rates in the 
country. Asian 
and Latino labor 
force growth na¬ 



tionwide between 1994 and 2005 is ex¬ 
pected to expand by roughly 36 percent, 
roughly three times (he national average. 

As a result, cosmopolitan areas with large 
concentrations of these people, such as 
greater Los Angeles, which will add ^ 

roughly two million residents during that ^ 
time, will experience disproportionate * y 

increases in demand for schools, mfra- ; *Tl) p c ” 
structure and jobs far greater than that ' 
required in other, more homogeneous 
regions. ..V" 

Already in Los Angeles, south Flori- 
da, Houston and New York there are 
growing gaps between the resident pop- 
ulation, which is increasingly made up of *' 
reran* immig rants, and the largely native- \ . 
bom electorate. In California, for exam- 
pie, Anglos make up roughly 60 percent _ ^ Y 

of die population but four-fifths of the *}’ 
electorate. More conservative and gen- ~ 
eraOy older than the working population, 
voters have proven themselves to fer less ' 
interested, for example, in investing in " 1 

such things as schools and transporta- „ • 

tion infrastructure, which would be used ~ 

largely by newcomers and their children. - 
But the divergences between the re- - 
gions may become even harder to deal jjjjjijpAY 
with in the future. Current and project- . ., . 
ed migration patterns virtually guarantee 
a growing racial and cultural chasm be- -.":: 
tween the cosmopolitan cities, the bira- 
cial South and the growing Valhallan ;; 
hinterland not seen since the divisions 
that led to the Civil War. V'. >. — 

By 2020, according to projections • - . 

by the University of Michigan’s Frey. w / : . 
the country will be divided into dis- 
tinedy ethno-cultural regions. In 12 
states over 80 percent of youngsters un- - 
der the age of 17 will be white. In an- '* 
other 12, including California, Texas ' . 
and most Northeastern states, young ‘I 
whites will be in a distinct minority. . 

Driven by these trends, the inhabi¬ 
tants of these differing Americas are like- TUESDAY 
ly to have radi- 
cafly divergent 
perspectives j- : “ ‘ : 
about the na~ 
tion’s essential ' ' 
economic, social 
and cultural mrip 
character. After 
100 years ofho- ~ 
mogenization, 

the America of _ 

the coming cen- ffi 

tury may be an ' ||i'~ 

increasingly dis- " -—8 8 1- - 
united assembly > — af ti 

of regions and ’ 

states.*® 


7UE5DA' 


At this critical time in our history, 

Oscar Arias, Jean-Bertrand Aristide, 

James Clark, Betty Friedan, Jane Goodall, Mikhail 
Gorbachev, Rigoberta Menchu Turn, Carl Sagan, 
Muhammad Yunus and other innovative leaders 
from around the world will reconvene to 
discuss the preeminent issues shaping 
the coming century. 





STATE 
of the 3 
WQRLD 
FORUM 


They invite you to join them. 


October 2-6,1996 

San Francisco, California 


Registration: $5,000 USD 

(Attendance is limited to 300 participants) 


State of the World Forum 

The Presidio, P.0. Box 29434, San Francisco, CA 94129 
Tel: 415-7714567, Fax: 415-7714443 
email: forumhq@worldforum.org 

Please reference WTI with your inquiry. 
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Programs on JTV 
from 3-9 August 


LX I'MMAN 

HAYAT AMMAN SUITES HOTEL 

*- A PLACE FOR ALL SEASONS 

*- 18 SUITES FURNISHED LUXURIOUS SUITES 

( all have a sitting & dinning room, comfortable bed maims sateOiSS ' 
chunnels, direct telephone a kitchen with all utensils yon may need} 
Suitable prices. 

We give you 24 hrs services 

**“ Enjoy <fc Celebrate whatever occasion you have in our 
Coffee shop at Terras. 

nysurus johmo'Re swhfrises 


Tfefa AlaU Tel. 837175-S3TP72- 


engush PROGRAMS 

SATURDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 
2:03—Moomin 
2:28—Pumpkin Patch 
2:43 —Here’s Lucy 
3:07—Varieties 
3:25-7-OIympic Games 
7 jOO_ljSews In French 
7 :j 0 —Olympic Games 
. 10 : 00 —News in English 
10:15—Olympic Games 

SUNDAY 

1:00—Holy Koran 
1 : 03 —The Mask 
1:28 —Here’s Lucy 
1:55—Olympic Games 
7:00—News in French 
7:10—Olympic Games 
ItkOO-^-News in English 
10:15—Olympic Games 
3:55—Closing Ceremony 

MONDAY 

3:00—Holy Koran 

3:05—Adventures On The 

Rainbow Pond 

3:30—Richie Rich 

3:45—Playabout 

4:15—Gillette World Special 

4:30—Bus tin’s Loose 

5:00—French Programs 

7 JO—News Headlines 

7:35—Milner Fenwick 

8:00—The Hypnotic World 

of Paul Mckenna 

8 : 00 —Matlock 

9:10—Paha Sapa 

10:00—News at Ten 

10:25—The Bold & The 

Beautiful 

11:10—Mancuso 

TUESDAY 

3:00—Holy Koran 
3:05—Iris 

3:15—Captain Planet 
3:45—Hot Shots 



Olympic Games 

4:00—Bob Morrison show 
4:30—Alf 

5:00—French Programs 
7:30—News Headlines 
7:35—Blossom 
8:00—Valley of The Kings 
8:30—Encounter 
9:10—Star Trek 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:25—Human Target 
11:15—Hawai 5-0 
■ 11:45—My Two Wives 

WEDNESDAY 

3:00—Holy Koran 
3:05—The Flinistones 
3:30—Iris 


3:40—The Adventurers 
3:55—Kelly 
4:30-—Earth Revealed 
5:00—French Programs 
7:30—News Headlines 
7:35—Evening Shade 
8:00—Super Stars or action 
8:30—Chancer 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:25—The Bold & The 
Beautiful 
11 : 10 —Bugs 

THURSDAY 

3:00—Holy Koran 
3:05—Double Dragon 
3:30—The New 3 Stooges 
3:35—NBA Basketball 


4:30—Take Your Pick 
5:00—French Programs 
7:30—News Headlines 
7:35—Carol & Company 
8:00—Tara tala 
9:10—Star Trek 
10:00 —News at Ten 
10:25—Feature Film: Finding 
Mary March, starring: Rick 
Boland & Tam Manuel 

FRIDAY 

3:00—Holy Koran 

3:05—Dumb and Dumber 

3:30—Bush School 

3:40—Name your Adventure 

4:10—Crystal Maze 


5:00—French Programs 
7 JO—News Headlines 
7:35—UN Programs 
8:00—Nasty Boys 
8:45—Secret Weapons 
9:10—The Wanderer 
10:00 —News at Ten 
10:25—Feature Film: Joe 
Kid, starring: Clint Eastwood & 
John Saxon" 

PROGRAMMES 
EN FRAN9A1S 

SAMEDI 

5:00—Dessins animes 
5:15—Emission jeunesse 
La vie devarn moi 
5:30—Jeux 

Pyramidc 
6:00—Serie 

Chateau VaJlon 
7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Faut pas river 
• Linde - 

DIMAN CHE 

5:00—Dessins animes 
5:15—Emission jeunesse 
La vie devam moi 
5:30—Jeux 

Pymmide 
6 : 00 —Magazine 

Envoyi special 
*Lo sepiieme men's ills 
du monde• 

7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 

Sports et musique 

LUNDI 

5:00—Dessins animfe 
5:15—Divertissement 
L'eeole des fans 
“Gilbert Montague » 
6:00—Magazine 
Thai as sa 
•A/a/ de terre * 


7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 

Cinq sue cinq 

MARDI 

5:00—Dessins animes 
5:15—Emission jeunesse 
La vie devant moi 
5:30—Jeux 

Pyramide 
6:00—Magazine 

Savoir plus sant£ 

*Non a la douleur, out 
a la morphine• 

7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 
Ushuaia 

MERCREDI 

5:00—Dessins animes 
5 JO—Serie 

Simenon 

•>Le mouchoir de ’ 
Joseph - 

7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 

Sports el musique 

JEUDI 

5:00—Dessin animl 
5 JO—Varietes 

Le monde est a vou$ 

«Lenny Krawiz* 

7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 
Ushuaia 
8 : 00 —Varietes 
Taratata 

VENDREDI 

5:00—Dessins animus 
5J0—Film 

tPasleur, cinq armies 
de rage» 

7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 
AIJo la terre 


Programs are subject to change by JTV 


!: CROSSWORD PUZZLE 



;ory, 
stide, 
iall, Mikhail 
]arl Sagai 
;iv0 leaders 
vene to 
taping 


ACROSS 
1 ‘—wen 
That Ends 

5 Char 
singers' 
gait) 

10 Trade 

14 — opera 

15 Overact 

16 BSiBcai 
weed 

17 Marco — 

18 Dormouse 

19 Great Lake 

20 Practicing 
tora bout 

22 -Sian—* 

24 Bo Derek 
number 

25 Applaud 

26 Distressed 

30 Kashas over 

34 Break 

35 Asian 
bigwig 

37 Profound 

38 Gl address 

39 Iran 


40 Scottish 
negative 

41 Mailed 

43 Formal act 

44 Wikol films 

45 Satisfied 

47 Furniture - 

worker 

50 Be besied 

51 Newspaper 
notices 

52 Get under 
one's skin 

55 Removing 
from office 

60 El — 

61 Ingenuous 

63 Scent 

64 Neighbor of 
Wis. 

65 Track 
official 

66 Prefer tor 
phone or 
ton 

67 Deer 

68 Suffix after 
mob and tip 

69 Lenient 


DOWN 

1 Snakes 

2 Chicago 
teaiure 

3 Retrain 
syllables 

4 Wore 
proudly 

5 Repair a 
coat. In a 
way 

6 Portent 

7 Tennis ace 

B WWtl 

theatre 

9 Pioneers 

10 Brewed tea 

11 Friendly 

12 Opera solo 

13 Hammer 
head 

21 Clergyman's 
title: abor. 

23 Fedora, for 
one 

25 Difficult 
times 

26 Hold firmly 

27 Drive away 

O &Q6. Tribune Mcdu 


28 — ear and 
out... 

29 Ridicule 

31 Russian 
leader, once 

32 Rental 
document 

33 Asparagus 
unit 

36 Had a 
session 

39 Gifts 

42 Making a 
speech 

44 Nimble 

46 The sun 

48 Candles 

49 Hubbub 

52 LA. team 

53 Landed 

54 Vessel of 
1492 

55 Coin 

56 Al any time 

57 Brainstorm 

58 Alcoholic 
drinks 

59 Drab 
62 Islet 
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—THIS WEEK’S— 

HOROSCOPE 

By Linda Black 

Weekly Tip: The moon’s in 
Aries, indicating a tendency to spend 
recklessly. Wait to go shopping. 

Aries (March 21-April J9). You’re 
feisty but take care. Impetuous 
actions could cost you a bundle. You 
could get a lot of money. Control 
yourself. 

Taurus (April 20-May 20). Some 
sort of annoying nattering bothers 
you. Take care of whatever it is. so 
you can concentrate on a new project. 

Gemini (May 21-June 21). Team 
sports and group projects go well. 
Discuss your financial affairs with an 
expert and fund your reurcmcnL 

Cancer (June 22-July 22). A mil¬ 
itant supervisor could get all worked 
up. Keep a low profile, especially if 
you don't agree. Meet with friends to 
make plans. 

Leo (July 23-Aug. 22). Avoid a 
siodgy supervisor so you can make 
time to play with your friends. You’d 
belter be prepared to give the boss 
what he or she wants. 

Virgo (Aug. 23-Sept. 22). Don’t 
buy an expensive item no matter how 
much you want it. Wait and get a 
good warranty. There may be a rea¬ 
son to take it back later. 

Libra (SepL 23-OcL 23). Avoid a 
fight with a stressed friend. The tem¬ 
pest will blow over as quickly as it 
came. You’ve got oihcr problems — 
specifically, finances. 

Scorpio (Oct, 24-Nov. 21). Watch 
out if you’re working with sharp 
objects or machinery. Impetuous 
behavior causes accidents. Let your 
partner take the lead, but don’t be a 
mind-numbed robot 

Sagittarius (Nov. 22-Dcc. 21). 
Romance blossoms. That could be 
awkward, since there’s lots of work 
to be done. Postpone your romantic 
rendezvous. 

Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 19L Be 
careful in your domestic environ¬ 
ment. You could cut yourself on a 
sharp instrument, or else a friend’s in 
a rotten mood. 

Aquarius (Jan. 20-Feb. 18). 
Investigate a question that has you 
bothered. Cut through to the heart of 
the matter. Domestic problems dom¬ 
inate your time. 

Pisces (Feb. 19-March 20). You’ll 
be able to concentrate marvelously. 
Be careful, though. Some of what you 
learn may have an editorial slant. 

If You’re Having, a Birthday 
This Week: A voice from the past 
can keep you from making a mistake 
in your future. Heed unwelcome 
advice, then put in the necessary cor¬ 
rection to win. 

C J996, Tribune Media ScMca 


Bridge 

Read the Spot 

By Tannah Hirsch 


Both vulnerable. West deals. 
NORTH 
A J 8 7 5 
<71062 
0105 3 
4543 


WEST 
♦ 10 64 
<?A83 
0 J762 
*Q97 


EAST 
4KQ932 
VKJ94 
O Void 
*KJ62 


SOUTH 
♦ A 
<2Q75 
OAK Q 9 84 
4» A10 8 


The bidding: 
West North 

Pass Pass 

Dbi Pasa 


Opening lead: Four of * 

Pay aticniion to the spot-cards 
panner plays — they can be the key 
to the defense on many a hand. 

0 , possi- 


to the defense on many a hand. 
Failure to do so cost East 300, possi¬ 
bly 600. points on this hand from a 
rubber-bndge game. 

South’s jump to three no trump 
was obviously based on a long 
minor, which declarer hoped would 
run. Since West had both minors 


Is. stopped, the double was well-judged. 

West led the four of spades, 
dummy played low and the queen 
lost to the ace. Declarer started on 
diamonds, but had to surrender a 
trick to WesL The ten of spades was 
covered by the jack and taken with 
the king. 

9 3 2 West alertly shifted to the jack of 
9 4 hearts and, whether or not declarer 
1 covered, the defenders collected two 
6 2 spades, four hearts and a diamond — 
down three, for 800. 

That was a nice enough return, but 
it should have been even sweeter. 
Let’s go back and take a look at the 
very first trick. 

tasi could see thai West’s opening 
lead of the four was the lowest spade 
oul Therefore, it could be only from 
South one 0 f two holdings: a singleton or 
3NT three to the ten (South surely held the 
Pass ace of spades for the three-no-trump 
overcall). Since West was unlikely 
■ards to 1 *^ a singleton on this auedon, it 
L fc ev had to be from a three-card fragment, 
ana. Therefore. East should have played a 
xjssi^ low s R ade lo * e ^ rsl trick - “ declar- 
nm a « again concedes a trick to the jack 


tiianother spade from West when in 


anorner space trom west wnen in 
with the diamond would allow the 
defenders to collect four spade tricks, 
four hearts and a diamond for a five- 
trick set! 





Cinema 

“ JVMANJI wt (Columbia/TriStar,): Chris Van Alls- 

burg’s children’s story about an unusual board game cranes 
to life in the hands of director Joe Johnston {"Honey, / 
Shrunk the Kids”), as Robin Williams plays a man long 
trapped inside the gameand when he emerges, he brings 
exodc creatures with him. They go on a rampage, yielding a 
special-effects field day*; Bonnie Hunr and Kirsten Dunsr co- 
star. *** (PG: P, V) 

"A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE ’' (Fox.): Jessica 

Lange and Alec Baldwin reprise the classic rotes they per¬ 
forated on Broadway several years earlier — Blanche 
Du Bo is and Stanley Kowalski — in this made-for-CBS pro¬ 
duction of the Pulitzer Prize-winning play, which uses the 
original Tennessee Williams text. Diane Lane portrays Stel¬ 
la, and John Goodman appears as Mitch. *** (Nat rated: 
AS,P, V) 

HELD OVER: "HOW TO MAKE AN AMERICAN 
QUILT ” (MCA/Universal ,): In this fine adaptation 

of a widely loved novel, Winona Ryder plays a young 
woman who gets valuable lessons in life from her female 
elders as she debates whether to many her long-time beau. 
The expert, female-dominated cast also includes Anne Ban¬ 
croft, Ellen Burstyn, Kate NeUigan, Alfre Woodard and poet 
Maya Angelou. *** (PG-13: AS, P) 

“WHITE MAN’S BURDEN” (HBO.) : A race- 

reversal parable, this drama casts John Travolta as a factory 
worker who loses his job, leading him to blame the owner 
(Harry Belafonte. in what was his first major screen role in 
20 years)... and to seek revenge by kidnapping the man. Kel¬ 
ly Lynch (**Drugstore Cowboy ”) plays Travolta’s wife, and 
Margaret Avexy ("The Color Purple”) also appears. ** (R: 
AS, P, V) 

“THE ARISTOCRATS'‘ (Disney,); The animated 

1970 Disney classic about adventurous felines — in which 
Walt Disney himself had a major hand creatively — deals 
with a cat (voice by Eva Gabor) who’s left a fortune by a 
Frenchwoman. However,'a sinister butler plots to take the 
inheritance; among the others heard as characters are Phil 
Harris, Hermoine Badddey, Scatman Crothers and ventrilo¬ 
quist Paul WinchelL *** (G) 

COMING SOON: “ CASINO” (MCA/Universal. May 
21.): Robert De Niro plays die operator of a Las Vegas gam¬ 
bling den in director Martin Scorsese’s drama, also starring 
Sharon Stone. (R) 

” GOLDENEYE” (MGM/UA, May 21): Pierce Brosnan 
assumes the role of James Bond, as the superspy battles vil¬ 
lains trying to commandeer a powerful satellite. (PG-13) 
LES MISERABLE^” (Warner. May 21): French super- 
star Jean-Paul Belmondo plays the pursued Jean Valjean in 
director Claude Lelouch's version of the classic. (R) 

“NICK OF TIME” (Paramount May 21): Johnny Depp 
plays a businessman whose young daughter is kidnapped, to 
force him to commit a political assassination. (R) 

FAMILY VIEWING GUIDE KEY: AS, adult situa¬ 
tions; N. nudity; P. profanity; V, violence; GV, particularly 
graphic violence. 


Rado presents innovative 
high-tech ceramics 




RADO ’SINTRA’ has a force of character with its legendary 
watch models such as the oval DiaStar, the anatomically 
shaped DiaStar “Anatom* and the sensational ‘Ceramica.’ 
which received two top international design a wands. Rado’s 
combination of a pioneering attitude in product development 
and design with the quest for new technological solutions has 
made it the trendsetter in avant-garde watch design. Today, 
the pioneering Swiss company introduces another milestone 
with the Rado “Sintra.’ a watch made entirely from ceramics. 
Rado has succeeded in giving ultra-hand high-tech ceramics a 
brilliant, platinum-like lustre. 

It began in the early 80’s to use space flight-proven high- 
tech ceramics to manufacture innovative watches. Determin¬ 
ing factors were the lightness, the resistance and the enduring 
beauty of this material. But the natural attractiveness, the in¬ 
tense brilliance, the smoothness and the extraordinary wear¬ 
er-comfort play an important part too. ■ 


Unscramble these tour words, one 
letter to each square, lo form four 
ordinary words. 



Now arrange the dreied letters to form 
the surprise aoswer. as suggested by 
the above eartoau. 


Print answ&r hen: 


mitres 9 

S34.LX T1V — firatnsoq ftitjuud *fi tq poocy aq nw asaqjL : ■ »<** ? 

33Y10S JW8VHD N3aTT HDIVd *»*«V 


Words of 
Wisdom 


Imagination is what keeps 
us pushing beyond whal we 
believe our limits to be. 

• • • 

Being innocent is not the 
same as being virtuous. 

• ■ • 

To be pitied is to be con¬ 
demned for bad judgment or 
bad luck. 

• • » 

Reputations aren’t built on 
whal one plans to do. 

mm* 

When the cup of life is full, 
cany it cautiously. 

m m m 

Common sense is simply 
the instinct for doing ibe right 
thing at the right tune. 


The possible becomes so 
only after the impossible is 
attempted. 

O mb. Tribune Media Service 


The 


Star 


•v Jordan’s pofitical, ocon 
aUE-T: and cultural weekly 

On Line 


http: www. 
arabia.com/Star. 

Go to E-arabia city 
and select 
the News I 11 
Tower l ARAB, *r 
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Supplement en frangais du Star 


Une Syrienne en or anx JO d’Atlanta 

En remportant dimanche la midaiUc d'or de P heptathlon aux Jeux olympiques d'Atlanta, Ghada 
Shouaa {noirephoto) a offert it son pays, la Syrie, sa premiere midaUle d'or olympique. 

Cette jeune athlite de 23 ans avail deja die sacree championne du monde d’heptathlon I'annee 
dernikre it G&teborg. Selon la rumeur , les autorites syriennes lui auraient alors ojfert une maison 
pour ce premier litre. Cette fois. c ’est h un palace qu ’eUe pent s 'aUendre. 

Se declarant «tres heureux, Ger et honored, le president syrien Hafez el Assad s’est en effet rijoui 
de cette premikre midaUle d'or olympique syrienne qui itait aussi la premiire medaiHe d’or arabe 
aux Jeux d 1 Atlanta. 

Auparavant, la Syrie n 'avast remporti qu 'une midaUle olympique d'argent en 1984 aux Jeux de 
Los Angeles. 

Apris ces deux titres, qui sont les plus prestigious qu 'eUe puisse remporter, Ghada Shouaa entend 
bien continuer de faire parlor d'elle. «Je n’ai que 23 ans et encore beauconp temps devant moL 
Je veux desormais me preparer pour battre le record du monde de i'heptathion aux 
championnats du monde qui auront lieu I'anuee prochaine a Ath&nes.* 



I SELON 



I Le festival de je- 


rash fete cette ann^e sa 
quinzteme edition. Un an- 
niversaire qui indique que 
le peuple jordanien a d<5j3i 
connu beaucoup d'am- 
biances festivaiieres dans 
les annees passees. 

En tarn que pays cher- 
chant a promouvoir le tou- 
risme, la Jordanie s'est ai- 
lachee depuis la signature 
de la paix avec Israeli k 
develop per cette manifes¬ 
tation qui permet de mieux 
presenter sa culture aux 
Strangers tout en offram 
une distraction aux habi¬ 
tants. C'esi un support 
pour vulgariser la culture 
en touchant routes les 
■ couches de la society jor- 
danienne. 

La programmation com- 
prend aussi bien des reci¬ 
tals de piano, de I'optfra. 
des ballets que des specta¬ 
cles de folklore tradition- 
nel. Un melange culturel 
qui n'a malheureusement 
pas nJussi en quinze ans k 
creer un reel interet dans 
le public qui se montre 
peu sensible k la richesse 
des spectacfes proposes et 
du cadre historique. 

Le second jour du festi¬ 
val, lore du concert du 
musirien jordanien Sakher 
Hattar au Centre culturel 
royal. 1'attitude d'un des 
spectateurs a choque tout 
le monde. Ne semblant pas 
tres receptif a la musique 
du joueur de oud. i! n’a pas 
hdsit£ k bailler a haute 
voix plusieure fois pendant 
le concert Aucunement 
gene, ii a ensuite parte 
sans auccune retenue ii 
haute voix avec ses 
"vieux". Devant la mu¬ 
sique jouee qui income 
l’art de ses aneetres, une 
telle attitude ne peut etre 
lolfirfie. 

Ce non-respect ne se li- 
mite pas k la performance 
d'un artiste car il touche 
I'ensemble du festival et le 
cadre historique dans le- 
quel il u lieu. Loreque la 
chantcuse libanaise Maji- 
da el Roumi chantait des 
textes profonds vantant 
I'amour patriotique. des 
exemplaires du journal de 
I Jdrash. des canettes de 
coca et des bouteilies 
d'eau recouvraicnt les gra- 
dins du theatre Sud de J£- 
rash. Au theatre Artemis, 
ou la piece Richard II! £t- 
aii jouie par la troupe 
Odd Socks. I'etat des lieux 
etail le meme. 

Une artiste palesti- 
nienne qui a etc invitee a 
panicipcr a ('exposition 
d'artisanal dans la rue des 
colonnades n'a pas pu 
rester plus de irois jours au 
festival. • Constatant un 
tel manque de respect vis¬ 
it-vis de mes oeuvres, je 
n'oi pas pu rester «. ex- 
plique Maha Saca. Photo- 
graphe. elle tente par son 
travail de preserver 
I'histoire de cenaines tra¬ 
ditions palesiiniennes, 
telies que celle des robes 
brod&es. 

En se rendam k Jerash 
et en parlani avec certains 
responsables de ce festi¬ 
val. on se rend comptc que 
plus qu'une question 
d'ordures ou de d^chets. il 
existe un reel probifeme de 
respecL. C'esi un probteme 
de responsabilisation du 
public. Chacun doit com- 
prendre que ce festival a 
pour but de donner la 
meilleure image possible 
de ce pays en valorisant sa 
culture et ses traditions. 

Akram Masarweh. le di- 
recteur de festival, ne 
ccsse d’ailleurs de repe'tcr 
que la reussite du festival 
de J£rash ne repose pas 
que sur les ypaules dc 
lorgani-sation. 

if va meme plus loin, 
considerant cette manifes¬ 
tation comme etani une 
obligation de la nationality 
jordanienne devant Sire k 
ce litre rcspectee.! 

Oroub el Abed 


Palestiniens 


Festival 1996 


Un salaire au gout amer 

Si le retour des travailleurs palestiniens en Israel 
est aujourd’hui accueilli comme une bonne 
nouvelle, beaucoup redoutent la dependance de 
l’economie palestinienne a celle d’Israel. 


L’Histoire retrouve sa place a Jerash 

Parmi les nombreux spectacles qui ont eu lieu dans le 
cadre du festival de Jerash la semaine demiere, beaucoup 
avaient pour theme VHistoire glorieuse des civilisations 
anciennes, et notamment celle des Romains. 



Des ouvriers palestiniens de nouveau autorises a travaiUer en 
Israel apres la levee du blocus israelien 


«ff est honteux 

de faire venir des iravail- 
leurs lhailandais et rou- 
mains a la place des Patcs- 
liniens <* a declare, voilh une 
vingtaine de jours, le presi¬ 
dent israelien E.Weizman. 

• En ce qui concerns ces der- 
niers f ndlr: les Palestiniens), 
on sail d'oit Us viennent et 
comment les faire revetiir•. 

II ne s'agit certainement 
pas d'un geste de generositd 
de la pan du chef de 1'Etat 
hebreu envers les Palesiini- 
ens. mais d'un calcul pure- 
ment £conomique. La venue 
d'un travailleur lhailandais 
ou roumain implique pour 
les patrons israeiiens des 
frais elev6s par rappon aux 
travailleurs palestiniens: un 
billet d'avion. une assurance, 
un logement.... Les Patestini- 
ens anivent eux it cinq 
heures du matin sur le mar- 
chy du travail israelien et 
rentrent chez eux le soir 
venu. avec en poche des sa- 
laires infdrieurs & ceux de 
leurs collegues roumains ou 
lhailandais. 

De plus, avec 1'argent is¬ 
raelien qu'ils gagnent, ils 
vont acheter des produits is¬ 
raeiiens et ne vont pas exp£- 
dier cet argent k leurs fa¬ 
milies qui vivent h l'£iranger. 

Les avantages sont done 
nombreux pour les patrons is¬ 
raeiiens. Le nouveau gouveme- 
ment isradlien se montre 
d'ailleurs beaucoup plus r&rept- 
if aux demandes des patrons is¬ 
raeiiens que le gouvemement 
precedent. II l‘a prouve en deci- 
dant dimanche la levee partielle 
du nouveau blocus impose aux 
tenitoires palestiniens depuis le 
26 juillet a la suite d'un attentat 
commis par un commando pa- 
lestinien qui a route la vie k 
irois Israeliens. 17.500 travail- 
leu re palestiniens de la bande 
de Gaza ont autorises k rep- 
rendre le travail en Israel. 

Selon des sources isratf- 
iiennes et palestiniennes. ce 
chiffre devrait atteindre 
45.000, conformement aux ac¬ 
cords signes entre Israel et 


I'OLP. 

Plusieure joumaux israeiiens 
ont fait etat de plans gouveme- 
mentaux visant k supprimer les 
barrieres militaires dress6es au- 
tour des villes palestiniennes. 
Une telle mesure conduirait k 
augmenter le nombre de travail¬ 
leurs palestiniens en Israel k 
120 .000. comme k 1'dpoque du 
Likoud entre 1977 et 1982. 

L’independance econo- 
mique en question 

On peut s'inlerroger au- 
jourd'hui sur les raisons qui 
motivent ces nouvelies me- 
sures. Elies s'inscrivent en fait 
dans le cadre de la politique 
generate du Likoud qui. rejetant 
le principe de I'identite palesti¬ 
nienne accepte par les Travail- 
listes. refusent toute separation 


entre 1'Autorite palestinienne et 
Israel. 

Et en vertu de ce principe, ils 
souhaitent Her l’economie pa¬ 
lestinienne naissante k la leur. 

Le gouvemement israelien 
devrait ainsi continuer a favo- 
riser le travail des Palestiniens 
tout en se montrant de plus en 
plus ferme vis-S-vis des autorit¬ 
es palestiniennes. 

Une politique qui devrait 
placer la population et Jes auto¬ 
rites palestiniennes dans une 
situation difficile lore des dis¬ 
cussions sur le statut definidf 
des tenitoires: k savoir le 
chfimage massif ou bien 
('integration k Israel.! 

DeGaza, 
Hassan Balawi 


Pendant deux se- 

maines de festival, c'esi une 
spectaculaire procession cultu- 
relie intemationale qui a defile 
sur les paves de 1'ancienne ville 
romaine de Jerash. 

Solide et Here, cette ville a 
resiste tout au long de I'Histoire 
aux invasions. Et aujourdliui. 
elle ouvre ses bras, mais cette 
fois volontairemem. pour etre 
envahie par les cultures de 
monde. Des cultures qui k leur 
tour s'interesseni k 1'Hisioire et 
notamment a I’epoque romaine. 
•■On a essaye de travaiUer sur 
le thime du potavir chez la 
femme avec Julia Domna, qui _ a 
domine l'Empire romain pen- 
dam plus d'un demi siecle* ex- 
plique Cherif Khaznadar. au¬ 
teur et metteur en seine de la 
piece de theatre Julia Domna. 
Une piece bas6e sur un mono¬ 
logue. celui d'une Syrienne de- 
venue 1'imperatrice dc Rome et 
1'epouse de Septime Severe, qui 
raconte I'histoire de son ifcgne. 
La deesse Ashtart et sa servante 
muette en sont eux les lemoins. 
Au cours des irois representa¬ 
tions donnees a Jerash, I'actrice 
Mireille Maalouf et sa voix de 
tragedienne ont reussi a repla¬ 
cer k Jerash le texte de cette 
piece au coeur de son epoque, 
celle des Romains. 

L'Histoire 6iait elle aussi au 
centre du spectacle de la troupe 
Caracalla presentee au Palais de 
la Culture, -^lissa Reine de 
• Carthage* est un ballet re- 
.tra^anl la vie d'une prmcesse 
phenirienne trahie par son frfrre 
Pygmalion et contrainte de fuir 
son pays. -'Elissa reine de Car- 
thage» est une combinaison de 
ballet classique et oriental. 
"Avec le mouvement spontane 
de la danse arabe. ce ballet est 
un melange entre la technique 
occidentals et les gestes de no¬ 
ire folklore oriental* explique 
Abd el Halim Caracella. le 
choregraphe d'origine libanaise 
de ce spectacle. 

Preserver culture 
et traditions 

Apiis le theatre el la danse. 


le chant etait lui 
aussi place sous le 
signe de I'Histoire 
au festival de Je¬ 
rash. Le Syrien 
Bashar Zarkan a 
chante pendant 
deux soirees au 
Centre culturel 
royal pour Omar 
Ibn el Fanl le 
prince de I'amour 
divin de I'epoque 
ayyubide. Un 
chant soufi inspire 
de rythmes iraki- 
ens et syrie ns. 

Un autre Syrien, 

Sabah Fakhri. a lui 
interprete du chant 
traditionnel de tar- 
ab devant une 
foule considerable 
rassemblee au 
theatre Sud. 

L'art de la 
troupe folklorique 
palestinienne Ai 
Majd a elle aussi 
une vocation histo¬ 
rique: celle de con- 
server la musique et les chan¬ 
sons de la Palestine. «Notre but 
est de preserver noire culture 
devant I’ennemi qui s'efforce 
d'eliminer noire civilisation», 
explique un des membres de 
cette troupe. Une partie du pub¬ 
lic reirouvait elle dans ce spec¬ 
tacle des chansons et des ryth¬ 
mes restes dans sa memoire. 

Pour la fin de cette semaine 
la chameuse libanaise Najwa 
Karam arrive au theatre Sud. 
Celle dont la voix est decrite 
comme venant des montagnes, 
devrait connaitre le meme 
succes populaire que Majdah el 
Roumi ou Mouslafa Kamar. 
Beaucoup de jeunes viendront 
en effet a Jerash dcouter ses 
chansons et danser sur sa mu¬ 
sique. 

Ils concluront ainsi un festi¬ 
val qui a connu pendant deux 
semaines des ambiances com- 
pletement differentes mais 
routes un peu magiques grace 
au cadre de Jerash.! 

Oroub el Abed 



L’edition 96 du festival de Jerash n’a plus que quelques jours a vrvre. 
Les vieiUes votes romaines retrouveront ensuite leur calme habitueL 


La Gn du festival de Jerash 

du ler au 3 aout 

Ad theatremid 

Unis) 

A partir de 20b30 

ler aout 

La troupe de /'university de 

1/2/3 aoUt 

Jordanie . 

la chanteuse Najwa Karam 
t'Liban) 

Au Forum 

A partir de I8h30 

Au theatre Artemis 


A p3rtirde20h30 

La troupe Rozana (Jordanie) 

ler aout 


Le conservatoire national de 

La troupe de Huson-Irbid 
(Jordanie) 

musique t Jordanie) 
yjaotU 

La troupe chinoise d'art pqpu- 

1/2/3 aout 

laire (Chine) - - 

La troupe Dalsha (Azer- 

;.'. ’. •• • ■ 

baidjan) 

Au theatre de sons et 

lomieres 

1/2/3 aout 

A partir de20h30 

La troupe de danse folklorique 
de Tai-pei (Taiwan) 

- ler aout 

La tioupe folklorique La fa- 
mille Internationale (Etats- 

1/2/3 aout 

Le cinque Cinq £toiles (Etats- 
Unis) 


Societe 

Abou Ali nous livre ses secrets de bouquiniste 

Abou Ali tient en basse-ville la plus vieille librairie de Jordante- Un kiosque d’a peine un metre surun 
qui voit defiler tous les amoureux de litterature de la capitate- Un endroit oii Von vient parfois 
simplement pour discuter, ou bien pour denicher quelques outrages interdits dans les pays voisins. 


Decouverte 

Les toques du Dauphine 

Ardents defenseurs de la region du Dauphi¬ 
ne, Claude Muller et Jean-Pierre Chavant 
font decouvrir sa cuisine autour du globe. 
Ils ont choisi pour 1996 la Jordanie. . 



InstaUee en basse-ville, la librairie d’Abou Ali n ’est pas 
seulement un kiosque h Livres. C’est un lieu de rencontre 
pour beaucoup d’ecrivains et d’uUeUectuels. 


Les officiels mis k 

part. Abou Ali est l'honime le 
plus connu de Jordanie. Une 
popularity qu'il doit- k son 
kiosque silue en plein coeur 
d'Amman. Grace it sa boutique 
qui depasse i peine le metre 
cam:, il est en efTet le plus gros 
vendeur de livres de tout le roy- 
aume hachemiie. 

Nombreux sent ses clients k 
venir d'lrak, d'Egypte et surtout 
des pays du Golfe avec route 
une liste de livre souvem pro- 
hibes ou censures dans leurs 
pays. Sa reputation hors de la 
Jordanie s'est faile surtout 
grdee a ces livres frappes 
d'interdiction ailleurs. 

Parmi les amis proches 
d'Abou Ali se trouvent beau¬ 
coup decrivains, jeunes ou 
vieux, non seulement en Jorda¬ 
nie mais aussi en Syrie. au Li- 
ban et jusqu'en Egypte. 

La soixantaine bien portame, 
maigre, mousiachu. il est le so- 
sie de l'ecrivain saoudien Abdel 


Rahman Mounife. un romanci- 
er banni et exile k Amman, puis 
it Damas. Certains disent que 
e'est a cause de leur fa^on com¬ 
mune d'ajuster leurs lunettes. 
Car les deux ont teilemem dev- 
ore de livres qu'ils ne voient 
plus ires bien. ou trfes loin. Mais 
ccla reste & prauver. 

Car i'homme voyart dejh loin 
lorsqu'en 1951 il a realise que 
le reseat] de distribution de li¬ 
vres et de joumaux ne fonction- 
nait pas dans ce pays. Pour 
Cameiiorer. il failait tout 
d'abord proposer des livres re- 
pondant aux envies des Jec- 
teurs. Or. selon Hassan Abou 
Ali, e'eiaient des livres poli- 
tiques que les lecteurs voulaient 
a I'epoque. ainsi que des ouv- 
rages sur la nouvelle vague de 
polesic libre. 

Les annees cinquante ont 
connu des bouieversements so- 
ciaux. religieux et poiitiques. 

A cette epoque. la Syrie con- 
naissait un coup d'Etat miliiaire 


tous les deux mois. C'etait 
I'dpoque de la montee du na¬ 
tionalisms arabe. celle ou 
I'etoile du president egyptien 
Nasser brillait dans le ciel du 
Moyen-Orient. Et c'esi k cette 
epoque qu'un livre avec une 
couvcrture rouge, selon les 
souvenirs d'Abou Ali. marque 
de la croix gammee et du por¬ 
trait d'Hider. est appara. Depuis 
1953 et jusqu'ii aujourd'hui, ce 
livre. traduit par on ne sait qui 
et k partir de quelle langue. 
reste le livre le plus vendu par 
Abou Ali. Un ouvrage qui res- 
sort tous les deux ans chez une 
nouvelle maison d'ediiion. 
Avec a chaque fois un nouveau 
nom de traductcur. un nom 
d'emprunL _ alors qu'aucune 
phrase n'a ete chang6e. 

Politique, poesie et 
bouffe 

Celui qui passe devant le 
kiosque. d'Abou Ali trouvera a 
cote dc Mein Kampf le dernier 
ouvrage du Premier ministre is¬ 
raelien Benjamin Netanyahou. 
Une place au soleil. el celui de 
Shimon Peres. Pour un Proche- 
Orieni nouveau. 

• Cfmque fois qu'un nouveau 
livre politique sort, ils se vend 
comme des perils pains» com- 
menle Abou Ali. » Ensuite. e'est 
un nouveau livre politique qui 
prend le retais .» 

Au chapitre des records de 
vente. on trouve en quairfcme 
position Les memoires d'Henri 
Kissinger. Derrifere Mein 
Kampf, Les hisroires d'outre- 
tombe. un livre relatant les 
col^res de Dieu frappanr Jes 
meerfiants et en troisteme posi¬ 
tion Le guide de la parfaite cui¬ 
sine. 

Cet ouvrage a aussi connu 
une belle histoire depuis sa pa- 
rution en 1959. Contju tout 
d'abord comme un petit livre 


sur la cuisine jordanienne avec 
en sous-litre ■«Destine aux 
-jeunes femmes que Vipoque 
oblige a tramiller comme les 
hommes*. ce livre s'adressait 
aux jeunes travailleuses. D'une 
trentaine de pages, le debut nc 
comprenait que des impreca¬ 
tions religieuses pour mettre en 
garde les jeunes femmes conirc 
la tcniation masculine. Suivai- 
ent ensuite cinq pages avec des 
conseils pour «gttrder son tnari 
grace au ventre^. Cinquante 
recenes peu variees qui rappe- 
laiem au man fatigue aprfe, lc 


travail que sa femme, elle aus¬ 
si. Lravaillait comme les 
hommes. 

Avec le temps, le kiosque 
d'Abou Ali a connu des trans¬ 
formations, et notamment 
i'arrivee du telephone. Main- 
tenant. tous attendent qu'ils 
pas sou k Internet. *Ca viendm 
certainementv, rdpond Abou 
Ali cn souriant, #Mais ce sera 
»i on fils qui le fera marcher. 
Car moi. lout cela me d£- 
passe!»M 

Ahmad Nsour 


Melangez un tiers de 
cuisinier, un tiers de journalists 
et un tiers d'organisatrice et 
vous obtiendrez une cuisine 
franfaise itinerante. La re cette 
est simple et efficace. Depuis 
qu'ils ont decide de mettre. leurs 
competences en commun. Jean- 
pi erre Chavant, maitre cuisini¬ 
er, et Claude Muller, journaliste 
historien, ont dej& parcouru une 
quinzaine de pays. Si leur pro¬ 
gramme touristique change & 
chaque fois. leur objeclif princi¬ 
pal reste lui le meme: faire de- 
couvrir la cuisine dauphinoise. 
Tous deux originaires du Dau¬ 
phine. une region situee dans le 
Sud-est de la France, ils ont 
decide voite seize ans de par- 
courir le monde avec dans leurs 
valises le maximum de produits 
locaux afin de donner un 
aper^u de leurcuisine-terroir. 

Ces deux fine-bouches ont 
choisi cette annee de mettre le 
cap sur la Jordanie. Une pre¬ 
mier sejour k la mi-juillet leur a 
permis d'organiser le rendez¬ 
vous cullinaire dauphinois qui 
aura lieu k la mi-octobre k 
I'Hdtel Intercontinental d'Am¬ 
man. 

S'ils souhaitent faire decou¬ 
vrir'la cuisine dauphinoise. ils 
desirent aussi la faire evoluer 
en la meiangeant k d'auires in¬ 
gredients provenam du pays 
qu'ils visitenL 

•Je suis a la recherche de nou¬ 
velies saveurs et de nouveaux 
parfums* explique Jean-Pierre 
Chavant. Une exploration qui 
l'a amene dans le passe a goflter 
a route sorts ’> de pfot-.+Nous 
Prions I'annee demiere en 
Afrique du Sud oil nous avotu 
notamment deguste du bison, 
du cobra et du rhinoceros.» 

Des plats exotiques qui ne lui 
font ce pendant pas oublier sa 
cuisine dauphinoise. Lui et son 
compare Claude Muler sont en 


effet d'ardents defenseurs et 
promoteurc de leur region et de 
ses richesses. Trfes au point 
dans leur numero de duettisies. 
ils se plaisent 5 se chamaiiler 
sur la recette du gratin dauphi¬ 
nois, pour ensuite tomber 
d'accord sur les vertus de 
Calcool de chartreuse, une bois- 
son quf contient 132 extraits de 
pi antes. 

Plus que la cuisine franfaise, 
ils aiment amener avec eux une 
certaine image de (a France. 
Celle un peu ctesu&ie de la bien- 
sdance et des bonnes maniferes- 
Membres tous deux. de 
l'«Association intemationale de 
la counoisie franfaise», ij 5 
esperent d'ailleurs k 1 'occasidn 
de leur prochaine venue dans le 
ray a u me hachemiie dtteorer 
certaines personnes pour leur 
comportement louable er ver- 
tueux. 

Une soixantaine de per- | 
sonnes devrait se joindre k eux ; 
au mois d'oetobre pour venir vi¬ 
siter la Jordanie. 

Ils auront notamment pour 
mission de transporter dans 
leurs valises des produits essen- 
tiels pour reiaborarion du repa* 
dauphinois que Jean-Pierre 
Chavant prdparera a Ammanen 
collaboration. avec le cuisinier 
framjais de I'Hdtel Interconti¬ 
nental, Clement. Soustra. Le 5 
deux hommes sc sont d'ailleurs 
ddj& mis d'accord sur une 
dbauche de. menu qui devrait 
notamment com prend re de la • 
langouste et une noisette de 
veau aux morilles et k la ertme. 

Un repas qui ne se fef» P 25 
sans le fameux gratin dauphi- . i 

nois sur lequel Jean-Pierre Cha-^> 

vant et Claude Muller auront 
tout loisir de disserter devant 
une assemblee de gastro¬ 
nomes.! 

!_ 

Olivier. Brtf •, 



Mem Kampf reste depuis de longues annles le livre le 
plus vendu a Amman par Abou AIL 
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Activities 




Government Depts. 


To book your Advertisement Graphic and Designs on the electronic Sign Boards on the 1 
of SAFEWAY Bldg.. 65HNANA Center - Jabal Alhussien b DOWNTOWN call 630367 


The PrimeMinistry.6412II 

Amman Greater Municipality.636111 

Agriculture.686151 

Awqaf Sl Islamic Affairs.666141 

Culture / Jabal Amman.63639! 

Education & Higher Education.609!SI 

Energy & Mineral Resources .815615 

Finance.b3b321 

Foreign At fairs. 044361 

Industry & Trade.oo.' 19! 

information.641467 

Interior Ministry .Ob.' 111 

Justice.663101 


Labour.69S1S6 

Municipalities it Environment.641393 

Parliamentary Affairs.641211 

Planning .644460 

Pom & Communications..624301 

Public Health .o65131 

Public Works & Housing .bbSJSl 

Social Development.673191 

Supplies. 602121 

Tourism & Antiquities.642311 

Transport.641461 

Water & Irrigation .680100 

Youth / University.604701 



Diplomatic Corps 


Algerian.641271/2 

Australian. 673246/7 

Austrian.644635 

Bahraini.664148/9 

Brazilian . 642183 

Belgian.675683 

Bulgarian . 818151 

Canadian . 666124 

Chilean . 823360 

Cyprus Honorary Cons_ 677559 

Czech .671813/666135 

Danish Consulate Gen.603703 

Finnish Consulate 824654/824676 

French . 641273/4 

German . 689351 

Greek. 671331/2 

Hungarian-.815614 

Icelandic Consulate. 698851 

Indian. 637262 

Indonesian. 82891 i 

Iraqi. 63933! 

Italian . 633185 

Japanese.. 672486/7 

Kuwaiti. 675135/8 

Libyan. 693101/3 

Lebanese . 641381 

Moroccan . 641451 

Netherlands. bl9699 / 619693 

New Zealand Consulate.636720 

North "Korean .666349 

Norwegian Embassy. 644932/4 

Omani..686155 

Pakistani. 622787 

Priestine..677517 

People's Rep. of China.666139 

Philippines.-. 645161 

Polish. 637153 

Qatari.682666 

Romanian. 667738 

Russian. 641158 

Saudi Arabian. 814154/6 

Slovenia Honoraiy Cons.861542 

Sri Lanki. Consulate .645312 

South Korean.660745/6 

South Africa..811194 

Spanish..614166/9 

Sudanese. 644251/2 

Swedish. 669177/9 

Swiss. 686416/7 

Syrian. 641076 

Taiwan. o71530 

Tunisian. 674307/8 

Turkish . 641251 

U.A.E . 643347/643341 

United Kingdom.. 823100 

United States. 820101 

Yemen. 642381 

EEC Delegation. 668191 

ESCWA.694351/8 

1CRC. 688645 

UNDP/WFP . 668171/7 

UNRWA. 607398 

UNICEF. 629571 

UNESCO. 606559 


Airlines 


Adria Airways. 667029 

Aeroflot.641510 

Aeromeidco. 694802 

Air Canada.630879 

Air France.666055/667824 

Air India .688301/2 

Air Lanka .682140 

Alitalia.625203 

Alyemda (Air yement.653691 

American Airlines.669068 

Arab Wings. 894484 

Austrian Airlines.. 693845/694604 

Balkan Airlines.665909 

British Midland.694802 

British Airways .828801 

Cathay Pacific.628596 

China’ Airlines. 636232 

Cyprus Airways.667028 

Delta Air Lines.643661 

Egypt Air.630011 

Emirates Airlines.643341 

Gulf Air. 653613 

Hungarian Airlines . 622275 

Iberia.637827/644036 

Iran Air. 622826 

Japan AirLines .630879 

KLM. 622175 

Korean Airlines ... 676624/662236 

Libyan Arab Airlines.643831/2 

Lufthansa.601744 

Malaysian Airline 639575/653446 

MEA.636104 

Olympic. 630125/638433 

Philippine Airlines. 640200 

PIA . 625981 

Polish Airlines .625981 

Qantas.862288 

Royal Jordanian.678321 

Saudia.639333 

Scandinavian Airlines.604499 

Singapore Airlines.676177 

Sudan Airlines.694501 

Swiss Air (G.S.A.) 659791/641906 

Syrian Air. 622147 

United Airlines.641959 

USAir.694801/2 

TAROM- Romanian. 637380 

Thai Airways. 637195 

Trans World Airline.623430 

Turkish Airlines .659102 

Yemenis Airways.628175 : 

Queen Alia Airport..... (08) 53200 
RJ Flight Info.(08) 53200 


Aqaba Hotels 


Al-Cazar ...*.. 314131 

Aqaba.314091 

Aqaba Gulf Hotel.316636 

Aquamarina 1.316250 

Coral Beach.313521 

Holiday Int'l.312426 

Miramar.314340 


important Numbers 


Emergencies 

Police.192/6211 f 1 

Civil Defence H.Q. 193/198/199 

Fire Brigade . 622090/93 

Ambulance. 199 

Blood Bank.775121 

Traffic Police. 625943/639703 

Traffic Accidents. 8974b7/8 

Highway Police.787111 

Hospitals 

Aklcit Maternity.(42441/2 

Al-Ahli. Abdali.0(41(4/6 

Al-Bashir. Ash rail oh. ..775111/26 

Al-Muasher Hospital.067227/9 

Amal Hospital.074155 

Army. Marka.S9lol 1/15 , 

Hussein Medical Centre... 813813 ] 
Julian-Al-Muhajrccn . ..777101/3 
Jabal Amman Maternity .. 642362 I 

Khaledi Maternity.(442HI/6 | 

Malhas. J. Amman.630141 j 

Palestine. Shmcisani.664171/4 

Queen Alia Hospital.... 602240/50 

Shmcisani Hospital.007431 

The Islamic. Abdali .... 666127/37 
University Hospital. 845S45 

General 

Amman Municipality.S43402 

Electricity Complaints.121 

Prices complaints. 666181 

Hotel complaints. 08/53200 

Sewerage Complaints.896390 

Water Complaints.656390/91 

Jordan Television.773111/19 

Radio Jordan.774111/19 

Post Office Info.750981/2/3 

Telephone information. 121 


Special offer 

From 1 unlit 30 April 
Large Pizza for Medium Charge 
2 Medium Pizza for Large Charge 

Free Home Delivery 


'MacnSLTeL«3l3S-. 
• Bshlffid Jaber Center 


To Advertise in this 
space, call us at 


S 


Comfort 


THE BEST MUSIC STORE 




FREDDY FOR MUSIC 
A NAME THAT YOU TRUST 

TEL, 692696 

CARDENS ST 


The First Class Hotel in 
Amman that has a 
Kitchenette in even- 
room ..! 


waimitcl 


Amman Tel: 607193 
P.O.Box 9403 Fax 602434 
Telex 23888 DaroriJo 
Ideal Residence for 
Expatriates and Businessmen 



Cafe Restaurant 

Different 

.label Atiiman Tel: 645229 



The first & best 
Chinese Resturant 
in Jordan 

1st Circle. Jabal Amman, 
near Ahliyyah Girls School 

Take away is available 

Open daily 12:00-3:30p.m 
7:00- Midnight 

Tel 638968 


3S 

Your first choice in Aqaba 

AQABA GULF HOTEL 

* t: * * 

For reservations call (03) 316636 1 

Fax (03) 318246 | 




III .ill Ulli<«- \! Misdur Mr 
lil: 77SIVJ F.iv 7H 16S 1 


1..(J.iO I ni l i .''ii» Mr- 
i • i.sn *.*: 
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The Best PIZZA 
in Jordan 

I MNK-IN.T.XHK \W« & DUJVKKY i 
Mitch M. Jab’r Trade Center 

Tel: 321938 





space, e ati 
us as 
652-380 


The most delidous 
Arabic Sweets 


All types of Bread 


Cakes & Pastries 


th circle. Tel. 820099 


; J L2ZAS.SN.-:V. 7. 


Ul$ GENTBE FOB NICK SERVICE! 

* Professional Drycleaning 
*Shoes Repair 
*Darning 
*Engraving 

* Upholstery & Carpet Cleaning 
Al-Jaber &. Housing Bank Shopping Centers 
Tel: 679947 


THE TOP THREE HIGH CLASS FASHION HOUSES IN GERMANY 


\ Kf3EB 


Available at: 

KAREMAN JANARD Boutique 

&—:hh » -« -> ^ 


IQCuPH i£\|ADn 

v '-—' —i \ i v v V \;_y 


i? £ !\ \J L= l\ 


y i] ? 

■ “7 .. 


Al - Jaber Shopping Center , Mecca St. Phone : 821656 & 814714 


CARRIAGE CARRIAGE 


£ 


mmf 

- ^ » „ , . ^ Rent a Tar 

CARRIAGE CARRIAGE 


CARRIAGE CARRIAGE 


■** YVasfi Al- Tal Sl 
Tel: 695180 
jjgaj Fax: 682525 



RentaCar carriage carriage 


34P.aKEHj 


'arufoesz Aj&to Service Center ^ 

we offer:- - 

❖ Computerized Engine Check 4- Electro Mechanical car check B ■ 

❖ Automatic & Manual car wash services wheel balance maintanance t ^ • 

* Oil Change \ £A 

Wasfi Al-Tal SL Tel: 685454 Fax: 682525 


U Not all “ cafe's “ are ^ce For Finest JjpSiL 

m created equal Arabic Setting tSSllL 

A Touch Of Class In ' Tjfi ‘ Close Enough To Get 

True Arabian Style • Away From It All 

Al- Shmeisani, Near Ata Ali, Middle East Bank Bldg. Tel: 698005 -Ss 


mx 
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Have you 

noticed: 

Everyone is talking 
about the Internet 
and on-line services. 

The Workstation 
page is truning into 
the forum -for these 
topics. 

Fax us on 648298 or 
email us at 
Star@NETS.com. Jo 
with your views. 
We and our readers 
want to know them. 




The trend towards free software grows 


Pin-pointing information on the Internet among the 
30 to 50 million Web sites: 

Finding a needle in a 
stack of hay 


By Jawad Abbassi 

Special to The Star 

AS THE Internet is an amalga¬ 
mation of thousands of computer 
networks all over the world, the 
information present on it— 
whether thro ugh. USENET. 
WWW. FTP or Gopher ser¬ 
vices—is reflective 
of the different own- , 
ers of these networks. ?-y-sg.".-p 

The Internet’s 
decentralized nature 
makes categorizing £S5=LS 
the exponentially 
increasing amounts - 
of information a very " * f - . 
daunting task. More- 
over, the information ’-pa 

on the Internet isn't \ 

to be taken as a flaw- ■; . [ _• 
less reference. After ... ;"S 
all. people can post \ : «g 
information on the ■' • ,•.» 
Internet through, say. ' ‘ 

a web page on the ° 

WWW—that isn’t lafcftrir'-r 
necessarily objective 
or correct 

Therefore, the Internet con¬ 
tains a flood of heterogeneous 
information ranging from accu¬ 
rate research papers and univer¬ 
sity brochures, posted by serious 
academic insinuations, to infor¬ 
mation on how Elvis is still alive 
and watching us from Mars! 

Not only is the information on 
the Internee as diverse as humans 
are. but it remains a fuzzy cloud 
with no central and comprehen¬ 
sive indexing and 
categorization. 

This needs not dismay us 
though, for two main reasons. 
Firstly, we do. after all. need a 
little chaos in our lives away 
from our orderly routine lives at 


work. Secondly, which is the 
more valid reason, the Internet 
has some useful ■‘guides’’ that 
work in categorizing and index¬ 
ing new sites of information. 

These guides are usually a site 
on the Internet’s WWW that 
users can visit and search for 
sites contain inn information on 




fci>m tpimi atwloq tmtrn 
’ Mgiwir 
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issues they are interested in. It is 
worthy of second mention that 
the Information should be com¬ 
pletely accurate. 

Searching for information on 
the "World” bank", for example, 
could produce a list of sites mat 
range from the World Bank’s 
official home page to a home 
page that advocates against the 
World Bank's policies. The 
guides only identify sites that 
contain information on the world 
bank without attesting to the 
credibility of the information. 

One of the most famous 
guides on the Internet is Yahoo 
t http://www.yahoo.com). The 
candid name was chosen to 
stress the wild west chaotic 


nature of the Internet. Yahoo 
guide is the oldest popular guide 
and it provides categorization of 
many sites on the Internet, 
orderly listed in what Yahoo 
owners call a "hierarchical sub¬ 
ject-oriented guide for the 
WWW and the Internet". 

Yahoo. like all WWW guides, 
is a private business: 
riM« 5. ‘H companies buy adver- 
tisemere space on the 
Sags site. These advertise- 
. mem spaces are attrac- 

i live tecause of the 
pteg many Internet users 
-m *^ al Yahoo every 
V • j day to search for infor- 
■ [ fts? motion (more than a 
j l million hits a day). 
V* Yahoo doesn’t contain. 
HE any information of its 
' .. fiS* own, it only provides 
R links to web sites. The 
. j bulk of these links on 
. j && Yahoo come from web 
• Ute page authors them- 
selves who register 
their web pages on 

Yahoo. 

A recent entrant to the guides 
on the world wide web is the 
Internet index developed by Dig¬ 
ital by the name of Alta Vista 
i http://www.alta vista.com ). Alta 
Vista differs from conventional 
guides to the Internet like 
Yahoo, in that it collects the web 
sites bv itself, rather than relying 
on web page registration. Alia 
Vista utilizes a web search 
engine called Scooter which col¬ 
lects new sites, and a scaleable 
indexing software that indexes 
these sites. When Ate Vista 
started, it collected and indexed 
more than 2.4 million web sites 
per day and reached the number 
of 30 million. Thus, giving a 


WE ARE headed at an ever 
increasing pace towards Object 
Oriented Programming (OOP) 
which promises to make pro¬ 
gramming easier than ever. Put¬ 
ting a program or a solution 
together will be just a matter of 
pasting together previously pre¬ 
pared program libraries. 

What is even more interesting 
is Object Oriented Operating 
Systems (OOOS). Putting 
together an operating system will 
also be a matter of pasting com¬ 
ponents together. All this means 
that development, time and costs 
will be minimal. Programming 
will be something that an ordi¬ 
nary computer user can do. The 
costs of developing computer 
programs will be reduced dra¬ 
matically. 

Corporate computer programs 
will be much smaller, easier to 
zip across phone lines and corpo¬ 
rate LANs fwhich means lower 
distribution costs), and more ask 
oriented. They will also require 
less customer support and train¬ 
ing periods. The tools used to 
develop these programs (like 
Open Doc and Java) support a 
feature called inheritance, which 
means that newer programs will 
support the same features that 
the original programs had in 
addition to any new features. 
This translates into lower devel¬ 
opment costs and minimal 
support. 

The companies developing 
these tools (like Microsoft and 
Apple) are not hoping to make 
big money selling the software. 
Increasing' competition and thriv¬ 


ing for dominance means that 
lower development costs will 
lead to lower prices. And. 
because programs will be devel¬ 
oped using pre-programmed 
libraries, costs will be of a lesser 
concern. In addition, nothing 
new can be expected from tradi¬ 
tional software like word proces¬ 
sors and spreadsheets. The 
appearance and the workings of 
this software has become so 
standardized that nothing new is 
expected. The users of the future 
wiQ be able to create their own 
customizaion on the fly. 

The new programs will be 
able m deliver and view content 
and processing it Benefiting 
from selling the software will be 
a lesser concern. Users will rent 
programs for as long as they use 
them. Internet browsers will be 
able to run these programs from 
their central location, some other 
programs will be of no use with¬ 
out the content they were made 
to process. 

Arab software houses are feel¬ 
ing the effects of these new reali¬ 
ties in the form of suffer compe¬ 
tition and little market share. So 
far Arab software houses have 
not started to realize that infor¬ 
mation is what makes software 
useful. We have seen so far very 
few companies taking the infor¬ 
mation highway and building 
Internet capabilities in their soft¬ 
ware for example. 

By the time OOP programs 
gain dominance, ‘bloatware’ 
programs would have lost their 
appeal and usefulness in most 
areas. The Network Computer 


will replace the desktop in corpo¬ 
rations, and Internets will be 
used to process and deliver infor¬ 
mation using little task-oriented 
programs called applets built 
with OOP. 

The point is, in two to three 
years time, writing software to 
do our tasks for us will not be the 
jurisdiction of the masters in 
Redmond and Cupertino. Soft¬ 
ware will be the means of 
accessing and processing infor¬ 
mation and it will lose its current 
glamor. What 1 want to say that 
in this new world order, old 
issues like software piracy will 
change to cover things like pat¬ 
enting electronic data transfer 
methods and the copyrights to 
the digital media that is at the 
core of the Internet 

This is a result to be expected 
in a world where software is 
increasingly looked at as the 
means not the end. As to fields 
like games and entertainment, 
users will find that playing with 
other users over the network is 
more fun and can be more 
challenging. 

The topics I wish that we 
address more are, how can we 
present content and information 
to the masses, how can we ease 
the flow of information in this 
country? how can we remove the 
bureaucratic obstacles that stand 
in their way, and at the same 
time protecting this information 
and the people producing it from 
potential abuses? 

Jabra Farid Ghndm 
Economic consultant & 
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UJS. Robotics announces Sportster Winmodem 


U.S. ROBOTICS announced the 
Sportster Winmodem 28.8 Fax¬ 
modem for Windows. 

The Sportster Winmodem 
offers ease of installation, lower 
cost, software upgradable ty and 
faster throughput. 

Sportster Winmodem is 
designed to operate exclusively 
with Windows-based computers. 
The modem is “Plug-and-Play" 
compatible and features special 
Windows software drivers that 
automatically install the modem 

probably accurate estimation that 
the whole number of web sites 
on the WWW is between 30-50 
million web sites. Alta Vista gets 
some 300.000 hits by Internet 
users eveiy day. 

Alta Vista, Yahoo and dozens 
of other “web guides" surely 
make navigating the World Wide 
Web easier and make it more 
probable that we find that needle 
in the stack of hay. Would it be 
the needle we actually need, 
though? That is never guaran¬ 
teed! ■ 

email address: 
abbasa@Detscomjo 


and configure it for maximum 
performance. The Sportster Win¬ 
modem works with ail Windows- 
based communications software. 

Winmodem architecture emu¬ 
lates 16550 buffered UART. but 
isn't limited to the typical 1152 
Kbps maximum throughput The 
interface allows Winmodem to 
take advantage of much higher 
compression ratios without add¬ 
ing costly interface cards or sacri¬ 
ficing overall system performance. 

The software-upgradable fea¬ 


ture ensures the Sportster Win- 
modem will be able to incorpo¬ 
rate die latest upgrades and fea¬ 
tures with a simple phone call 

A free software upgrade to 
33.6 Kbps data speed is already 
available for down loading from 
the U.S. Robotics bulletin board. 

For more information on the 
Sportster Winmodem and U.S. 
Robotics products, contact Saadi 
Communication Systems (SCS) 
at telefax 693353. ■ 


BUSINESS OPTIMIZATION e<msufianfs (BG C.), The 
authorized distributor for Ncatrei^'^HMlBc^s m jardau and; 
Palestine,' organized the fir&fctrtuaet Conference fojordan 
. la^Tti^ay^0My^l99il. : ‘ ’ 

from Netaspe-JParis, jaresentei- Ore-jil^^tfop NtSseajgr’. 
products for fidget adtafiwt TIte conference tftH;foed$.* 
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JPR enforcement in Jordan (5): 

Users anticipate the change 

FOLLOWING OUR previous look at the state of ‘piracy shops 
In Jordan’, throughout this series of articles, and having dis¬ 
cussed the need to respect intellectual property rights, as viewed 
by software developers, rights through tins scries of articles: it 
is time to reflect the opinions of users and buyers. 

First, 1 want to reiterate my personal belief in the importance 
of IPR laws. Any views we present arc simply a rendition of 
comments made by users wc have talked to. 

As far as corporate users are concerned, there are two types. 
The big companies and corporations which usually prefer to 
purchase original software, due to awareness and understanding 
of the importance of IPR and the legalities involved, and to 
guarantee the required after-sales support to maintain smooth 
operation. Also, bigger companies are always targeted by origi¬ 
nal software suppliers. Second arc the medium and small sized 
businesses in Jordan, including all sorts of shops and family 
business. Most of these opt for copied software, to save on 
costs and have limited software needs, as they normally apply 
little automation as far as their day-to-day business is con¬ 
cerned. A typical office PC would include a pirate copy of 
Microsoft Windows, Word, Excel and maybe Lotus 1-2-3. Cor¬ 
porate users will be the first to be ‘visited by authorities' in the 
crackdown on software piracy. 

What is expected to happen is as follows: Police inspector 
enters office, examines software used on PC, asks for registra¬ 
tion cards or original boxes and documents for this software, 
and files a report accordingly which either finds the user guilty 
of illegal copying or not Now, that is the ideal situation which 
hasn't really been applied too well in countries like Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia. Instead, the authorities are still too busy raiding 
software smugglers and illegal merchants, which is probably 
what the Jordanian Government will be doing for a while. 

Moving away from business software, to entertain merit titles, 
you enter a totally different market with a different category of 
users. 

Young computer users— children, teenagers, and students in 
general— tend to use their computers for games and entertain¬ 
ment, more than others. Accordingly, they require a continuous 
supply of game software, which is hardly available in Jordan in 
origiral form. Therefore, illegal swapping of games with 
friends is the prevailing practice, if the software's protection 
can be broken. This has opened up all sorts of challenges 
among youths to break software protection, and boast about it 
with pride; as it supposedly reflects one's drill. In any case, for 
the non-swappers, there ties another option: Buying the latest 
game in the USA from a pirate software shop in Amman, even 
before it hits the shelves in Europe. In fact, even before it gets 
reviewed or mentioned by the computer press! 

This has turned into a lifestyle for many, and very Tew 
‘older’ users can admit to not indulging in this type of game 
swapping/pirating activity as young users. Just imagine if these 
people had to pay for every piece of software in their disk box. 
They have the most comprehensive collections of international 
games you'll find anywhere! 

Today, and in anticipation of IPR enforcement, shops like 
Radio Shack and Megalech in Amman offer original software 
titles. For the fust time, we get to see what the box of a game 
actually looks like. Apparently, these shops and otter emerging 
ones believe that, although software will cost at least 10 times 
as much, users will still buy games. So, IPR laws represent an 
opportunity to capitalize on easy profit, after years arid years of 
piracy have popularized the concept of computer games in the 
country. Even the pirate shops are preparing to order, for a 
change, original software. 

For users, these are just «ime. of the changes expected. Next 
week, we will be taking a look at the argument usually sounded 
by users: ‘Why should I buy software if I can copy it’: we will 
focus on the many direct and in-direct benefits which users 
coukl gain by approaching IPR issues from a wider perspective. 
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men’s 


a repeat 


■meter race is 
rformance 


Carl Lewis 
shows his flair 


By Mike Penner 

LA Tunes- Washington Post 
News Service 

ATLANTA—The women’s 
Olympic 100-mcter squabble— 
check that, the word they’re 
using this year is “sprint"—was 
won again by Gail Devers, 
same as in 1992, in a photo fin¬ 
ish. same as in 1992, to defeat 
American i earn mate Gwen Tor¬ 
rence and Jamaica's Merlenc 
Olley. same as in 1992. 

Oiiey and the Jamaican fed¬ 
eration filed a protest after she 
and Devers both clocked in at 
10.94 seconds, which sent the 
matter to the timing techni¬ 
cians, who studied the tape and 
broke the limes down to the 
thousandth of a second before 
declaring Devers the winner. 
10.932 seconds to 10.937. 

Devers and Torrence, who 
finished third, took a victory 
lap together, laughing and skip¬ 
ping and hopping four years 
after Torrence had insinuated 
that Devers had cheated to win 
in Barcelona. In the feel-good 
interview session that followed. 
Devers and Torrence acted like 
long-lost buddies, carrying on 
as if Torrence had never 
accused “two of the three" run¬ 
ners who finished ahead of her 
in 1992 of being “dirty.” Tor¬ 
rence never named names then, 
of course, but two of them were 
Devers and Ottey. 

Ouey. whose name rhymes 
with haughty, and for apparent 
good reason, got in the face 

of an Olympic public _ 

relations offi- f —— 

ctal holding a 
tape recorder, . 

demanding to \ rjt 
know. "Are you v 
an American jour- \ 
nalist? Because if \ ^ 
you are. I’m not \~r-r 
going to talk to you!” 

Ottey was distressed about 
many things. The way she saw 
the race. Devers’ head crossed 
the finish line first but her torso 
finished second. 

"1 believe it’s the torso that 
counts.” Ottey said. 

She also was stewing about 
losing this race to Devers in 3 
virtual carbon copy of the 1993 
World Championships— 
another photo finish, another 
victory by Devers by 0.001 of a 
second. 

“It was one of those close 



finishes and I lost again." 
Ottey groused. "I never set 
used to silver. ... I wish thi- 
race was 102 meters. If it was. 
I’d have won in j photo finish. 
But the race is HXi meters ,:nd 
the photo finish says that Gail 
is first. Which ! am :;o: y.rz 
abouL yet." 

it will go into the books as 
Devers’ second gold medal in 
as many Olympic IQO-meier 
runs, making her the second 
women in history to win this 
event in successive Olympics. 
Wyomia Tvus of the United 

States was the first 
/'\ to repea;, in 1964 
' \ and 19ob. 

\ Devers was 
■ WC .' ] P* c P-" e d 

. VSJ. ‘'. t tv.- this niece 
- \ of history. 

J ha' ing 

painted her 

_/ long, curling, talon- 
likc fingernails gold just 
for the occasion. \nd. she 
was ready for question:, about 
the Devers-Torrencc feud, 
which she knew would be 

asked in the wake of their Jet’s- 
makc-nicc jog around the 
Olympic Stadium track 

“Let me answer thU oucs- 
Uon.” Devers said. leaning 
toward the microphone in iron: 
of her and cutting off Torrence. 
“There is no rivalry between 
Gwen and me. \Xq arc competi¬ 
tors, and any time we are on 
the track together, it's a great 
Show. 

"A rivalry is something neg¬ 


ative. When Gwen and I race, 
there is nothing negative about 

it." 

Torrence, whose bronze- 
medal time was 10.96. will¬ 
ingly jumped in to lend 
support. 

"i want to beat Gail, no 
question." Torrence said. 
"When Gail’s at her best. I'm 
at my best When I’m at my 
best. Gail’s at her best. But 
when it is done, it is done. 
When you see us out there for 
tO seconds, it’s a war. But 
when ir's over, it's over.” 

"I’ve never said anything 
bad about Merlene.” Torrence 
maintained. "The only (inci¬ 
dent > I can ever remember is in 
Gpieborg after the 200.” 

Thai would be the one. At 
the 1995 World Champion¬ 
ships in Gotcborg. Sweden, 
Torrence won the 200 meters 
but was disqualified for step¬ 
ping outside her lane, eliciting 
□ charge of cheating from 
Ottey. 

“f don’t know Merlene.” 
Torrence allowed. “We've 
never been friendly. She has 
her clique of friends. 1 have 
mine. But 1 like competing 
against Merlene. She's always 
in the thick of things- She runs 
weil in some races and some¬ 
times disappoints in others. 

"She’s a very good competi¬ 
tor. even at the age of 36. Whai 
she’s done at her age gives me 
something to look forward to.” 

Ottey, absolutely thrilled by 
this verbal olive branch, sat 


two seats'to the right of Tor¬ 
rence and stared at the back 
wail of the room, speechless 
and motionless. 

"At least I got a silver 
medal.” was the best Ottey 
could manage. “It’s better than 
all the bronzes I have collected 
over the years.” ■ 


By Peter Schmuck 

LA Times-Washington Post 
News Service 

ATLANTA—Olympic icon 
Carl Lewis still has that certain 
something. Call it charisma. 
Call it a flair for the dramatic. 
Call it one more chance to bask 
in the Olympic spotlight. 

Lewis called on some¬ 
thing deep inside 
himself Sun- - 
day night and 'A 
provided one 
of the most excit- '<1 
ing moments of wl ^ , 
the Olympic track. 
and field competi- \ f 
non with a last-chance 
long jump that took him from 
15th to first place in his prelim¬ 
inary group. 

The stage was set for his exit 
from Olympic competition. He 
appeared to be well out of 
range of Monday night's long- 
jump final, especially after he 
ran through his second of three 
attempts in the preliminary 


round. He had one last jump to 
qualify... and he sailed 27 feet, 
2 1/2 inches to qualify ahead of 
everyone. 

*T went from struggling to 
make the final round to being 
very confident about my 
chances (Monday 
nighr),” Lewis said. 


f~" \ His final jump 

V even overshad- 
'wO WiV owed two 
• ^ v American 

medal perfor- 
scsr mances. 

.Charles Austin 
of Texas woh a gold 
medal ah<£iret an Olympic 
record by clearing the bar at 7 
feet, 10 inches in the high 
jump, and Wyoming's Lance 
Deal won a silver medal in the 
hammer throw, becoming the 
first US athlete to medal in that 
event in 40 years. 

Both were uplifting perfor¬ 
mances, but Austin's victory 
was no surprise, and Deal's 
event does not exactly capture 



• Syrian women heptathlon gold medalist Ghada Shouatt, 23, celebrates her victory 
in Atlanta's Olympic Stadium on Monday. 


the imagina¬ 
tion of Ameri¬ 
can sports 
fans. 

Lends is 
another story. 

He's a lot of other stories. He 
was the dominant personality in 
Lhe 1984 Los Angeles Games, 
winning the 100 -meter dash, 
the 200 -meter dash, the long 
jump and beingp^t of foe vic¬ 
torious 4 xW 0 ;re^/Hfe!e 3 me 
back iir 1988. to . wm -^ _il0G 
and the lorigjox^^SeooJj; and 
earned .fas:thfr^Flong 
jump .. gpl&- fa '^addition to 
another rejay gdSi, if Barcelona 
in1992.^1- - 

' NbW. te suddenly looks like 
a candidate for four, even 
though-te, came'into this Olym- 

g iar looking tike more of a 
lim an interest story than a real 
threat to upend American team¬ 
mate Joe Greene, who finished 
just behind Lewis with a jump 
of 27-2, and Mike Powell, who 
qualified first in the other pre¬ 
liminary group at 26-11. 

Powell still has to be consid¬ 
ered the favorite. He’s the 
world-record holder, and 
Greene has been right on his 
heels since they finished sec¬ 
ond and third behind Lewis In 
Barcelona. But Lewis proved 
be still has something left— 
maybe a lot more than anyone 
imagined. 

“1 have a lot of confidence 
now.” Lewis said, “i just have 
to go out and jump at the begin¬ 
ning the way I did at the end 
tonighL I don’t think that jump 
will win, but every time I’ve 
led after the Olympic qualify¬ 
ing round, I've won. 

“I know I can go 28 feet 
(today). I have to feel like l 
have a lot more distance, 
because I didn't even go off the 
board on my last jump.” 

That’s true. He was just try¬ 
ing to make sure he didn't foul. 
He had jumped 26 feet and a 
quarter on Ins first try and then 
pulled up on the second, leav¬ 
ing himself with no margin for 
error on the final attempt Foul 
and your Olympic career is 
over. Foul and you cry alone. 
Somebody masked him after¬ 



ward if it occurred to him on 
the runway that he might be 
about to make the last jump of 
his career. 

“That thought came through, 
but it came through a tittle dif¬ 
ferent,” be said. “The thought 
was,! didn’t want this to be my 
last jump in the Olympics." 

“I want to go out with my 
best effort. I feel that my best 
effort is as good as anybody’s. 

I came in with confidence that I 
: .could do well at this meet and 
■that confidence has been 
boosted.” 

Lewis faced the same chal¬ 
lenge as swimming star Janet 
Evans last week. She was try¬ 
ing to make magic in her last 
Olympic appearance but strug¬ 
gled to qualify in her final 
event and finished sixth in the 
800-meter freestyle. That’s not - 
:the way Lewis wants to go out 
. —that much was obvious Sun¬ 
day night. 

In the high-jump competi¬ 
tion. Austin had missed on two 
consecutive jumps at 7 feet. 9 
1/4 inches when he decided it 
was time to move the bar 
higher. 

‘That's how 1 am." Austii 
said. “I try to get that height ii 
my mind before I even go ou 
and jump. I don't consider i 
playing poker.” 

Whatever you want to call it 
Austin cleared the next height 
for an Olympic record of 7-1C 
and became the first American 
since Dick Fbsbury in 196S to 
win the high jump. 

“I was not concentrating on 
win, win, win," Austin said. “I 
just wanted to have fun.” 

Austin had an easier tiny 
after Javier Sotomayor ci 
Cuba, the defending gold med¬ 
alist and only man to clear 8 
feet, failed on three consecutive 
attempts at 7-7 1/4. Sotomayor. 
hampered by a sore left ankle] 
wound- np in a tie for 71 th. ■ 






















